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News of U.S, Crop Prospects, Farm Exports, and the Energy Outlook 



Agricultural Economy 

Early season projections for 1983/84 
reinforce expectations of sharply cur- 
tailed U.S. crop production, but indi- 
cate a rise in foreign output. A pro- 
jected modest recovery in world 
economic activity is expected to bene- 
fit foreign demand, but the rise in 
foreign grain output will act to res- 
train growth in U.S. farm exports in 
1983/84- U.& use of grains will like- 
wise remain limited unless economic 
recovery proceeds more rapidly than 
now expected. For fiscal 1983. U.S. 
agricultural exports are now estimated 
at $35.5 billion, down from last year's 
$39.1 billion. 

Prospects indicate a 4-percent rise in 
total foreign grain production this 
year, in contrast to the projected U.S. 
decline of 24 percent. Foreign wheat 
production will likely rise 3 percent; 
rice. 2 percent; coarse grains, 5 per- 
cent; and cotton, 4 percent. With U.S. 
crop production declining sharply and 
exports and domestic use changing lit 
tie, stocks will come down substantial- 
ly for all crops except wheat. 
Nevertheless, remaining stocks will 
likely be adequate to large going into 
the 1984/85 crop year. 

While livestock production estimates 
have Dot changed since April, uncer- 
tainties remain— primarily about the 
effects of the economic recovery on 
consumer demand for meat. The 
economic recovery is becoming broader* 
but it is still expected to be moderate. 
The forecast level of 1983 per-capita 
disposable income, adjusted for infla- 
tion, is only 2 to 3 percent above that 
for 1979, the year in which the current 
series of economic slowdowns began — 
initiated by the second oil-price shock 
and tight monetary policies in many 
countries. 




World Agriculture and Trade 

The value of U,S. agricultural exports 
for fiscal 1983 is now forecast at 135.5 
billion — $1 billion below the April fore- 
cast and down almost 10 percent from 
last year's total Export tonnage con- 
tinues to contract as well; it is now 
forecast at 149 million tons— 9 million 
below fiscal 1982, With U.S. farm im- 
ports now forecast at $15.8 billion, the 
agricultural trade surplus is estimated 
at nearly $20 billion— down about $4 
billion from last year. 

Inputs 

In 19&3, .energy prices paid by farmers 
are expected to average 2 to 3 percent 
below last year. Farm gasoline prices 
may fall around 5 percent to about 
$1,17 a gallon (including the Federal 
excise tax increase). Farm diesel fuel 
prices could drop 8 to 12 percent to 
roughly $1.00 a gallon. This years 
lower gasoline and diesel fuel prices re- 
flect the weak world market for crude 



oil, which led OPEC to reduce its con- 
tract price from $32 to $29 per barrel. 
On the other hand, upward pressure 
will come from electricity prices, fore- 
cast up about 8 percent to &8 cents 
per kilowatt hour* and from liquid pro- 
pane gas prices, which may rise 4 to 9 
percent to average 76 cents a gallon. 

Transportation 

Changes in rail regulation, primarily 
resulting from the Staggers Act of 
1980, are fostering consolidation of rail 
servicer with uncertain results for 
rates— although shippers fear reduced 
competition. Proposed changes in re- 
gulation of water transport would 
probably raise rates by requiring more 
ocean cargo* to use U.S. ships, which 
cost more, and by introducing user fees 
for ports and inland waterways. 

An Analysis of Consumer 
Demand for Meats, Poultry, 
and Fish 

Changing tastes and preferences for 
red meats, poultry, and fish are the 
subject of intense discussion among 
livestock producer groups> consumer 
interest groups, and agricultural 
economists. The question is, "Have 
consumers shifted some consumption 
from red meats to poultry and fish be- 
cause of health concerns over fat and 
cholesterol?" The answer is important 
because it could determine future pat- 
terns of livestock production in the 
United States. A recent study indi- 
cates that the overwhelming deter- 
minants of consumer spending on these 
foods have not been health concerns, 
but rather have been changing in- 
comes and prices. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Early season projections for 1983/84 
reinforce expectations of sharply cur- 
tailed U.S. crop production, but indi- 
cate a rise in foreign production. A 
projected modest recovery in world 
economic activity is expected to bene- 
fit foreign demand, but the rise in 
foreign grain output will act to retrain 
growth in U.S. farm exports in 
1983/84. U.S. use of grains will like- 
wise remain limited unless economic 
recovery proceeds more rapidly than 
now expected For fiscal 1983, U.S. 
agricultural exports are now estimated 
at $35.6 billion, down from last year's 
$39.1 billion. 

In May, farmers reported intentions to 
plant 247 million acres fomcludes 9.6 
million acres seeded for conservation 
use only) to wheat, rice, feed grains, 
soybeans, and cotton. The total is 17 
percent below 1982 and 8 percent 
below February intentions. Reductions 
from 1982 for the major program crops 
are: wheat, 11 percent; rice, 34 per- 
cent; corn, 28 percent; and cotton, 28 
percent. Although there is no 
acreage-reduction program for soy* 
beans, intended plantings are down 9 
percent from 1982. 

Prospects indicate a 4-percent rise in 
total foreign grain production this 
year, In contrast to the projected U.S. 
decline of 24 percent. Foreign wheat 
production will likely rise 3 percent; 
rice, 2 percent; coarse grains, 5 per- 
cent; and cotton, 4 percent. 



With U.S. crop production declining 
sharply and exports and domestic use 
changing little, stock* will come down 
substantially for all crops except 
wheat. Nevertheless, remaining stocks 
will likely be adequate to large going 
into the 1984/85 crop year. 

In 1983/84. U.S. coarse grain stocks 
raay drop about a third, to near the 
1981/82 level, while domestic use 
remains flat and export volume in- 
creases perhaps 10 percent. Wheat 
stocks will remain about unchanged, 
following an expected decline In ex- 
ports and only a small rise in domestic 
use- Contributing to the wheat situa- 
tion is the expected record yield for 
winter wheat of 40-2 bushels per acre. 

Soybean stocks may decline about a 
fifth during 1983/84, but this would 
still leave them more than 15 percent 
larger than in 1981/82. Both exports 
and domestic crusbings will remain 
flat. Cotton stocks will likely decline 
about a third, leaving them a fifth 
below 1981/82. 

While livestock production estimates 
have not changed since April, uncer- 
tainties remain— primarily about the 
effects of the economic recovery on the 
demand for meat. The economic 
recovery is becoming broader, but it is 
still expected to be moderate. The 
forecast level of 1983 per-capita dispos- 
able income, adjusted for inflation, is 
only 2 to 3 percent above that for 
1979, the year in which the current 
series of economic slowdowns began— 
initiated by the second oil -price shock 
and tight monetary policies in many 
countries. 

Recent USDA research on per-capita 
consumption of red meats, poultry, and 
fish has reemphasized the importance 
of economic variables in determining 
consumer purchases of these foods. 
Over 95 percent of the change in 
demand for each of these foods from 
year to year can be attributed to 
changes in prices and incomes 

Food prices are not anticipated to ad- 
vance much for the rest of 1983, even 
if crop prices improve moderately in 
the coming year, as expected. The Con- 
sumer Price Index for food is still fore- 
cast to rise only 2 to 4 percent* the 
smallest Increase since 1967. Bad 
weather earlier this spring reduced 
some fruit and vegetable harvests, so 
prices of particular foods— peaches, let* 
tuce, tomatoes, artichokes, and cher- 
ries, for example— will be sharply 



higher. However, these foods will have 
only a small impact on overall food 
prices in 1983, 

| The smaller food-price increase in 1983 
results from tbe effects of a low gen- 
eral inflation rate on marketing costs, 
plus low farm prices. Contributing to 

I the mild inflation rate this year have 
been reduced o\\ prices, which will also 
reduce farm energy prices an estimat- 
ed 2 to 3 percent* Electricity and nat- 
ural gas prices will likely rise— 
reflecting past capital costs and 
deregulation— but not enough to offset 
lower gasoline and diesel fuel prices. 

Changes in the regulatory environment 
for railroads and proposed water- 
transport charges produce an uncer- 
tain outlook for transportation rates. 
Although some shippers fear higher 
rates as a result of consolidation of 

| services and mergers by railroads, 
rates so far are generally lower over 
those long hauls for which the option 

I to change lines has been reduced. If 
proposed user fees for inland water- 
ways and ports and cargo -preference 

. legislation are enacted by Congress, 
waterway transport rates could rise. 
[Loma Aldrich (202) 447-23171 

FARMLAND VALUES UPDATE 

U.S. farmland Values fell an average of 
6 percent during the year ending 
April 1, 1983, This drop follows a de- 
cline of 1 percent from February 1, 
1981 to April 1, 1982. 

The largest declines were again in the 
Com Belt: Indiana, Iowa, and Mis- 
| souri were all down 13 percent. For 
I the Com Belt as a whole, values fell an 
average of 12 percent— the most for 
any region. Farmland values rose only 
in Texas, California, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida, and New England. 
Texas, with a 3 percent gain, posted 
the biggest increase. 

The 6-percent decline in U.S. farmland 
values, coupled with a 3-percent rise in 
the Consumer Price Index for the same 
period, implies a 9-percent drop in the 
real value of U.S. farmland- Real 
values have fallen for 3 straight years 
and are now 18 percent below 1980 
levels. 
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Farm Real Estate Values Down Again 
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1981 



1962 
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1983 
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Northeast 

Maine* 135 143 149 152 2 

New Hampshire* 135 143 149 152 2 

Vermont 3 135 143 149 152 2 

Massachusetts 1 135 143 149 152 2 

Rhode Island* 135 143 149 152 2 

Connecticut" 135 143 149 152 2 

New York 119 126 132 129 -2 

NewJersey 120 123 128 125 -2 

Pennsylvania. 140 144 133 128 -4 

Delaware 151 158 143 143 

Maryland 166 188 176 M60 '-10 

Lake States 

Michigan 138 157 152 141 *7 

Wisconsin - 159 179 174 165 -5 

Minnesota 154 179 174 155 -11 

Corn Belt 

Ohio ff 156 160 137 121 -12 

Indiana 150 161 140 122 -*I3 

Illinois 135 144 131 117 -11 

Iowa 139 150 139 121 -13 

Missouri 154 165 153 133 -13 

Northern Plains 

North Dakota 136 145 149 142 

South Dakota 141 150 150 140 -7 

Nebraska 137 151 143 129 -10 

Kansas 134 137 136 126 -7 

Appalachian 

Virginia 139 149 143 144 1 

West Virginia 150 160 177 177 

North Carolina 141 155 149 150 1 

Kentucky 147 153 154 149 -3 

Tennessee 136 146 138 13} -5 

Southeast 

South Carolina , . . . 130 137 136 128 -6 

Georgia. 132 139 123 124 -3 

Florida 1 141 157 149 152 2 

Alabama 149 176 174 165 ^5 

Qplta States 

Mississippi 156 198 189 174 -8 

Arkansas 163 188 196 174 -11 

Louisiana 169 200 199 195 -2 

Southern Plains 

Oklahoma * 143 156 164 156 -5 

T«as 144 158 185 191 3, 

Mountain States 

Montana 142 148 157 146 -7 

Idaho 134 144 151 140 -7 

Wyoming 126 135 140 133 -5 

Colorado 147 161 164 161 -2 

NewMealco* 1 166 178 185 176 -5 

Arizona 41 167 179 186 177 -5 

Utah 41 169 181 188 179 -5 

Nevada 41 178 190 198 188 -5 

Pacific States 

Washington 124 146 152 152 

Oregon 132 144 145 138 ^5 

California 166 201 221 223 1 

48 States 145 158 157 148 *6 

* These indexes are bajed on USDA survey*. * Indexes for 1980-83 were estimated by com- 
bining survey data to obtain an average rate of change for these 6 New England States, 
"Indexes for 1980-82 were est i ma led using the average of the percentage changes in the Georgia 
and Alabama Indexes. * Indexes for 1980 were estimated 6y combining survey data to obtain an 
average rate of change for these 4 Mountain Slates, 'indexes for 1961*1983 were estimated 
using the average of the percentage changes in theifMontana* Idaho, and Colorado indexes. 



Although cash rents are lower than a 
year ago in roughly two-thirds of the 
States for which data are available, 
many of the changes are relatively 
small. The combination of relatively 
stable cash rents and declining farm- 
land values caused the rent- to* value 
ratio for cropland to increase in 21 of 
29 States. [Charles Barnard 
(202) 447^9179] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

Feedlot inventories on May 1 were 
only 2 percent above a year earlier. 
However, larger numbers of cattle will 
be ready for market during the 
remainder of the quarter, and feedlot 
placement* are likely to rise as cattle 
begin to move off the PIK wheat- 
grazeout acreage. 

As fed cattle marketings increase in 
May and June, prices for Choice fed 
steers at Omaha are expected to de« 
cline modestly from the $67.70 average 
in April. Prices are expected to aver- 
age $65 to $68 this spring, with only a 
small decline forecast for second-half 
1983. A strengthening economy should 
support prices near the mid-$6G , s» 
despite seasonally rising total meat 
supplies. 

Yearling feeder steer prices at Kansas 
City averaged $68.78 in April, down 
slightly from the $69.19 recorded in 
.March* Prices for heavier- weight 
feeder cattle are likely to decline 
somewhat this spring, as demand will 
continue strongest for lightweight, 
thinner cattle to remain on pasture. A 
more modest Increase in feed grain 
prices in 1983/84 than anticipated in 
late winter and early spring may help 
support feeder cattle prices later this 
summer and fall. In the third quarter, 
larger than usual numbers of feeder 
cattle will likely be marketed because 
of good grazing conditions this spring 
and summer. 

Utility cow prices at Omaha continue 
to average in the low $40*8. Prices 
averaged $43.04 In April, up slightly 
from March's $42.36. [Ron Gustafson 
447-863$ 
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Hogs 

Although the economy is improving, 
the retail movement of pork is slug- 
gish, and prices have weakened since 
March Barrow and gilt prices have 
been lower than expected, averaging 
only $47,50 per cwt in April compared 
with $52 a year earlier. These weaker 
prices, together with higher corn 
prices, suggest that producers may 
reevaluate expansion plans, but this 
will have little Impact on this year's 
level of pork production— which is fore- 
cast about 2 percent above a year ear- 
Her, 

A seasonal recovery in hog prices is 
anticipated during summer, but July- 
September prices are likely to average 
$6 to $10 belo* the year-earlier level 
of $62. Production is expected up 
about 9 percent from a year earlier. 
Prices are likely to decline in the fall 
and average $47 to $51 per cwt as pro 
duction increases seasonally to levels 
about 4 percent above last year. 
ILeland Southard (202) 447-863ti\ 

Broilers 

As a result of rising feed prices and 
weak broiler prices, broiler producers 
are again in a price-cost squeeze. Last 
fall, producers responded to low feed 
prices and prospects for reduced pork 
production by increasing the number 
of eggs set. As a result, broiler meat 
output in the first quarter of 1983 was 
5 percent above the 2.888 million 
pounds produced in 1982, Based on the 
number of chicks placed for second- 
quarter slaughter, output in April- 
June is expected to be 2 to 4 percent 
above the 3,109 million pounds pro- 
duced in 1982. 

Output in the third quarter is usually 
near that of the second quarter. 
Third-quarter output is now expected 
to be 1 to 3 percent larger than last 
year's 3.130 million pounds. However, 
the heavy response to the P1K program 
by grain producers has strengthened 
grain prices, and pork production has 
expanded— creating more competition 
for broilers. So, with prices continuing 
weak, broiler producers are setting 
slightly fewer eggs than last year for 
third-quarter slaughter, making the 
current forecast uncertain. 

Wholesale prices for broilers in the 9 
cities averaged 43 cents a pound in the 
first quarter, down from 45 cents last 
year. Prices continued weak in April 
and averaged 41 cents a pound, 2 cents 



below last yean (The 9-city price is be- 
ing replaced with a 12-city composite 
price, which has been running 2 to 3 
cents higher than the old composite.) 

The 9-city price for broilers is estimat- 
ed to average 41 to 44 cents a pound in 
the second quarter, down from 45 cents 
last year. With further expansion in 
the economy and increased production* 
broiler prices may average 42 to 46 
cents in the third quarter, near last 
year's 44 cents- However, if production 
is reduced, prices could climb to the 
high 40 -cent range. [Alien Baker 
(202) 447-8636\ 

Turkeys 

Higher feed costs and low prices have 
caused turkey producers to reduce the 
number of eggs in incubators, and 
most likely they will cut back the 
number of poults placed on feed. How- 
ever, these actions won't affect output 
until the fourth quarter; meanwhile, 
production will continue to increase. 

Turkey meat output from federally in- 
spected plants totaled 453 million 
pounds (ready -to -cook weight) in the 
first quarter of 1983* up 10 percent 
from last year. In the second quarter, 
production is estimated up 7 to 9 per- 
cent from last year's 528 million 
pounds. Production is expected to ln^ 
crease again during the third quarter, 
rising 4 to 6 percent from the 761 mil- 
lion pounds produced in 1982. 

Cold storage stocks of froxen turkey on 
May 1 were 3 percent above the 185 
million pounds of a month earlier. 
Producers moved some turkey into 
storage during April, rather than force 
prices lower. Most of the increased 
storage was for whole birds rather 
than turkey parts and processed items. 

Wholesale prices for 8- to 16- pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 64 
cents a pound in April, down from 56 
cents last year Seasonally weak 
demand and increased production kept 
prices weak. Prices for 14* to 20^ 
pound torn turkeys averaged 51 cents, 
down from April 1982' a 56 cents. 
Prices for young hens likely averaged 
53 to 56 cents during the second quar- 
ter down from 59 cents last year. 
With continued increases in production 
during the third quarter, prices are ex- 
pected to average 60 to 64 cents a 
pound, down from 65 cents in 1982. 
{Allen Baker (202) 447 8636J 



Eggs 

Egg production during April 1983 to* 
taled 466 million dozen, likely down 
from last year (year-earlier compari- 
sons are unavailable). The number of 
table-egg layers on the first of April 
was 2 percent below a month earlier. 
By May 1, the number was down 2 
percent from April, Egg production for 
all of 1983 is forecast down 1 percent 
from last year's 5,798 million dozen. 

in April, prices for cartoned Grade A 
large eggs delivered to stores in New 
York averaged 68 cents a dozen, down 
from 72 cents last year. Foreign 
demand has been weak this year, keep- 
ing prices low even with smaller pro- 
duction. During January-March, ex- 
ports of eggs and egg products were 
down 52 percent from the 47 million 
dozen of a year earlier. By contrast, 
egg imports were up sharply to 5 mil- 
lion dozen in the first quarter, more 
than the total imported in 1982. 

Faced with higher feed prices, produc- 
ers sold more old hens in April than 
last year, based on preliminary weekly 
slaughter estimates. Also, 5.4 percent 
were being force molted on May 1, up 
from 4 percent on the first of April. 
As a result, the supply of eggs likely 
declined and prices strengthened in 
late April and early May. In addition* 
USDA has been purchasing 
scrambled egg mix, which may have 
helped to strengthen prices, During 
April-June, prices of eggs in New York 
are estimated to average 66 to 70 cents 
a dozen, near last year's 67 cents. In 
the third quarter, foreign demand may 
strengthen prices if the blended -credit 
sale to Iraq is finalized. Prices may 
average 65 to 69 cents a dozen, up 
slightly from 66 cents in 1982. 
[Allen Baker (202) 4478636] 

Dairy 

[This analysis assumes that the present 
law (Title I of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1982) will remain 
in effect through fiscal 198&] 

USDA is now collecting a deduction of 
50 cents per cwt on all milk sold by 
producers In addition, the Depart- 
ment has proposed implementation of a 
second 50-cent deduction beginning 
August 1. Thus, gains in milk produc* 
tion are expected to slow later this 
year, after continuing above a year 
earlier this winter. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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Milk production Tor the first 3 months 
of 1983 was up 2.2 percent from a year 
ago. But in April, output per cow was 
only 16 percent higher than 2 yean* 
earlier, less than the 2.7 percent by 
which January* March exceeded first- 
quarter 1981- An Increase in the 
number of dairy cows also contributed 
to the larger milk output. The average 
number of cows during March grew 
19,000 from the average for February 
and was 51,000 more than a year earli- 
er. During April, the herd decreased 
by 3,000. 

The yearly average of cow numbers for 
1983 will likely be about 0.3 percent 
higher than in 1982. Output per cow 
will likely increase about 2 percent 
As a result, production gains can be 



expected for all of 1983. with total out* 
put up 2 to 3 percent from 1982's 
record 136.8 billion pounds. 

During January*April 1983, the all* 
milk price averaged $1368 per cwt, 
equal with a year earlier. The all- milk 
price is expected to fall seasonally 
from April through midyear and then 
recover by fall; but with continued 
surplus supplies of milk and no in- 
crease in the support purchase prices, 
the 1983 average all-milk price will 
likely be little changed from 1982. 
USDA'i reported all-milk price for 
April did not reflect the 50-cent-per- 
cwt deduction that started April 16; 
however, the deduction lowered the ef- 
fective farm price by nearly 2 percent. 



With supplies larger than use and no 
change in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's purchase prices, whole- 
sale and retail price gains for dairy 
products will continue to be limited. 
As the economy improves, some whole- 
sale dairy prices could strengthen 
slightly— assuming gains in milk pro- 
duction slow. Retail prices, in turn, 
will alao gain relatively little. 

Commercial disappearance is expected 
to rise in 1983- The gain may result as 
lower real prices and higher real in- 
comes produce an increase in per* 
capita use Taking into account a 
Larger population, a gain of about 2 
percent in disappearance could be ex- 
pected under usual market conditions- 
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However, a gain of only about 1 per- 
cent is projected thii year* partly be- 
cause of USDA's large domestic dona- 
tions. Baaed on preliminary data, com- 
mercial disappearance daring 
January- February is estimated to have 
fallen 4.2 percent. 

Total commercial dairy stocks on 
April 1 were 5 billion pounds (milk- 
equivalent, fat solids basis), down 0.2 
billion from a year earlier but up 0.4 
billion from last October 1. While 
holdings by the trade remain low, 
Government stocks continue large. 
Milk-equivalent stocka held by USDA 
on April L totaled 17.1 billion pounds, 
up nearly 33 percent from a year 
ago— though only 4.6 percent above 
last fall's total. Very large domestic 
and foreign donations have kept 
Government stocks from rising more 
since last fall* Milk-equivalent dona- 
tions during 1982 totaled 8.2 billion 
pounds (7.6 billion domestically), com- 
pared with 3.6 billion in 1981- 

Net removals during 1982 were 14.3 
billion pounds (milk-equivalent, fat- 
solids basis)* up 11 percent from 1981*8 
12.9 billion. The USDA continued to 
buy large amounts of surplus dairy 
products this winter. Milk -equivalent 
purchases totaled 7.6 billion pounds 
during January- April, 21 percent more 
than a year earlier. With gains in 
milk production expected to slow while 
commercial use improves. USDA remo- 
vals of dairy products could slacken 
from year>ago levels in coming months. 
Still, removals for calendar 1983 are 
expected to total 14 to 17 billion 
pounds (milk equivalent). 
ICliff Carman (202) 447-863$ 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

The total 1983 wheat crop is forecast 
at 2.35 billion bushels, down 450 mil- 
lion from 1982*b record. Initially, 
winter wheat seeding was down only 
3.4 million acres from 1982/83, but en- 
rollment in the P1K program, an- 
nounced after planting, idled addition- 
al cropland. As a result, harvested 
acreage is now expected to be 11 mil- 
lion less than last year at 47 million 
acres. A record yield of 40.2 bushels 
per harvested acre will offset some of 
this acreage reduction. As of May 1, 
the 1983 winter wheat crop was fore- 
cast at U9 billion bushels, 215 million 
below 1982s record Heavy program 



participation by spring wheat growers 
will decrease thei r plantings about a 
third, which will mean a sharp cutback 
from last year's record crop of 700 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Despite the reduced harvest, the total 
supply of wheat will be only fractional- 
ly smaller than 1982/83's record be- 
cause of the large carryin. Demand 
will be limited this season, as exports 
are down from last year and domestic 
use may see only a slight increase. Be- 
cause total wheat use will about match 
1983's production, yearend stocks on 
May 31, 1984, will remain near record 
high. Under these conditions, the 
average farm price may be only slight- 
ly higher than 1982/83*1 $3.53 a 
bushel, ranging from $350 to $3.76- 

The world wheat situation in 1983/84 
is expected to resemble that of the pre- 
vious year. World production will 
again exceed consumption, causing 
ending stocks to increase further. In 
1982/83, the major stock increase oc- 
curred in the United States, and there 
was no increase in the USSR; just the 
opposite Is forecast for the new season. 
With increased supplies and stagnant 
use, global stocks could reach 24 per- 
cent of use, up an estimated 21 percent 
from 1982/83. These record stocks and 
continued aggressive marketing by the 
major exporters will likely keep prices 
from rising much. 

Most regions in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, where winter harvesting has 
begun and spring crops are being sown, 
will likely have good crops. Increased 
harvested area in Eastern and Western 
Europe could lead to record production. 
Other major producers— China. India, 
and Pakistan— are also expected to 
have records. Despite reduced winter 
sowings, the USSR wheat crop is likely 
to be higher than the output of the 2 
previous years, Turkish output might 
fall slightly from last year's record. In 
the Southern Hemisphere, the South 
African crop could be one-third below 
last year's because of poor soil mois- 
ture. 

Production by the major foreign ex- 
porters in 1983/84 -Canada, the EC, 
Argentina, and Australia— U anticipat- 
ed to increase about 5 million tons. 
Canadian output may be down slightly, 
and Argentina's crop could be several 
million tona below last year's enormous 
crop. The EC crop is forecast to be 
slightly larger than last year, and Aus- 
tralia could about double last year's 
drought- reduced output. 



Trade in the. coming season will likely 
be slightly 1>eiow 1982/83's. Imports 
are anticipated to decline for the 
USSR. China, India, and Bangladesh 
Moreover, with competitors 1 supplies 
up, their combined exports could reach 
a record, pushing the U.S. share of the 
export market below 40 percent for the 
first time since 1971/72. Importers 
can expect another year of aggressive 
export competition, translating into a 
buyer's market characterized by price 
and credit concessions. 
[Alien Schienbein (202) 447-8444 and 
Brad Karmen (202) 447-887$ 

Rice 

The production estimate for 1983/84 
was lowered in May from 110.5 million 
cwt to 104 million, primarily the result 
of smaller-than-expected prospective 
plantings. Supplies of U.S. rice in 
1983/84 are now estimated at 170 mil- 
lion cwt, down 17 percent from this 
year's record 2037 million. Lower sup- 
plies and a 5-percent gain in total use 
are expected to cut stocks by more 
than half to 25 million cwt- 

With a much lower carryover antici- 
pated at the end of 1983/84, farm 
prices will likely begin to strengthen 
early in the marketing year. Average 
farm prices are forecast at $9.00 to 
$10.50 per cwt, compared with the $8 
estimated for 1982/83. 

Recently released Chinese estimates 
show their rice crop rising 12 million 
tons in 1982/83, more than offsetting 
the decline in Indian output. Aa a 
result, world production of milled rice 
is now estimated at a record 281 mil- 
lion tons. 1 percent above last year's 
crop (previous forecasts indicated re- 
duced output). For 1983/84, output is 
likely to again rise marginally, despite 
a one-third reduction in expected U.S. 
output. 

World use and exports are both likely 
to increase somewhat in 1983/84- 
Though world trade in 1983 is expected 
to be somewhat higher than last year, 
the U.S- volume and share have fallen. 
U.S. exports in calendar 1983 are fore- 
cast at 2.3 million tons, down from 2.5 
million last yean Export aids- 
including P. L. 480 and blended credit 
sales— may account for about 40 per- 
cent of U.S. sales this fiscal year. Ex- 
ports by Pakistan and China should 
rise this year; and Thai exports may 
remain strong, though below 1982's 
record level of 3.6 million tons (31 per- 
cent of the world total)- 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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World ending stocks, which are falling 
by almost 6 million tons in 1982/63* 
are likely to decline further next tea- 
son- Most of the stock reduction next 
year will take place in the United 
States. [Barbara Stucker (202) 447- 
8444 and Eileen Manfredi (202) 447- 
891% 

Peed Grain* 

Prospects of triggering the com 
reserve this spring or early summer 
faded during the second week of May, 
as three factor* changed the near-term 
outlook- Firat, the special procure- 
ment program for P1K will move about 
130 million bushels of corn -more than 
expected earlier— from the farmer- 
owned reserve to free stocks during 
late spring and early summer. Second, 
the estimate of export* for 1982/83 
was reduced 50 million hushels as pros- 
pect* for summer shipments decreased. 
Finally, the acreage intentions report 
showed somewhat larger prospective 
plantings of com than had been ex- 
pected. 

After mid-July, market supplies will 
be eased by the harvest of some new- 
crop grain and rotation of old-crop 
grain out of the farmer-owned reserve, 
However, the short-run supply situa- 
tion still could tighten if wet weather 
continues to delay spring plantings, 
sending corn prices back toward* the 
1981/82 reserve trigger price of $3.16 a 
bushel in early summer. 

In late April, farmers reported inten- 
tion* to plant 68.8 million acre* of corn 
thiH spring— 28 percent below last 
year's plantings and the lowest figure 
since annual record* were started in 
1890- The area planted to sorghumi 
barley, and oats for grain may total 
about 34.5 million acres, down 14 per- 
cent from last year. 

Based on these expected plantings, to- 
tal U.S. feed grain production is pro* 
jected at 188 million metric tons— 67 
million less than la*t year. However, 
about half of this drop will be offset by 
the huge carryin stocks- leaving a total 
feed grain supply of 297 million 
tons-about 30 million below 1982/83. 
This supply level will still be large re- 
lative to use. and farm prices may 
average only slightly higher than in 
1982/83. Almost all of the supply 
reduction will be in corn. 



Foreign production in 1983/84 is fore' 
cast at 538 to 572 million tons, some- 
what above trend. The Soviet crop is 
expected to increase to around 100 mil- 
lion tons. In other European countries, 
output may not match the excellent 
1982 harvests. Canadian production 
may also decline, because of reduced 
area. Mexico's production is likely to 
rebound, however, and increases are 
also foreseen for China, Brazil, India, 
and most other developing countries 

With the anticipated gain in Soviet 
output and improved economic pros- 
pect*, foreign coarse grain use may ex- 
pand 4 to 7 percent next year, Use 
may decline slightly in the EC because 
of the proposed wheat-feeding program 
and weak demand for livestock prod' 
ucts. Small gains may occur in other 
developed countries. Coarse grain use 
is expected to rise 4 percent in the 
developing countries, with feed use 
also climbing 4 percent. 

Initial projections place world coarse 
grain trade at 88 to 100 million tons in 
1983/84 (July-June), compared with an 
estimated 88 million this year, Inv 
ports by the developing countries, 
which increased a fifth thi* year, may 
rise slightly in the coming year. Ship- 
ment* to Africa, South Korea and 
Taiwan are forecast up. South Africa 
is expected to import up to 2 million 
tons of corn and possihly some 
sorghum to maintain domestic con- 
sumption following the recent drought. 
Imports by other developed countries 
may recover slightly in 1983/64. 

Imports by the centrally planned coun- 
tries are highly uncertain. Despite the 
forecast of improved production, the 
USSR may still import somewhat more 
than 1982/83's reduced volume a* use 
of feed grains displaces some wheat In 
animal feed, China's imports may rise 
a fifth because of expanding livestock 
feeding. Eastern European imports are 
forecast to increase slightly from 
1982/83'a estimated 3-9 million tons— 
the lowest in a decade. 

U.S. exports are likely to rebound from 
this year's disappointing movement in 
1983/84 because supplies in competing 
countries will be limited Thus, the 
U>S. share of world trade may improve 
in the coming yean South Africa'* 
corn exports are unlikely to exceed 1 
million tons in 1983/84. and Argentine 
corn export* may decline. However, 
Thailand and Australia may export 



more next year, and the EC will be 
under pressure to export more barley. 
Thus, U.S. feed grains will still face 
stiff competition in selling to Eastern 
Europe, the USSR\ North Africa, and 
the Middle East, lLarry Van Meir 
(202) 447-8776 and Salty Byrne 
(202) 447-885$ 

Oilseeds 

In late April, growers reported inten- 
tions to plant 65. 8 million acres of soy- 
beans, 1 million fewer than earlier in- 
dication*. With yields expected to 
average near last year's 32 bushels per 
acre, U.S. production is forecast at 
2,076 million bushels for 1983/84, 9 
percent below a year earlier. 

Since announcement of the PIK pro- 
gram for grains, cash and futures 
prices for soybeans have risen sharply. 
In April, cash prices In central Illinois 
averaged nearly $6.20 a bushel, rough' 
ly 40 cents higher than a month earli* 
er. However, soybean prices are only 
about twice corn prices, and thus are 
low relative to the historic 
soybean/corn price ratio- These low re- 
lative prices together with higher an- 
imal numbers could boost domestic 
meal use for 1982/83 to 18.9 million 
short tons, 6 percent above last year. 
Domestic use in 1983/84 is forecast at 
19-1 million tons With the economy 
gradually improving* domestic con- 
sumption of soybean oil is forecast to 
reach 9.8 billion pounds this season 
and 10.2 billion in 1983/84. Smaller 
supplies of cottonseed oil in 1983/84 
will also help. 

Reflecting smaller cotton acreage, pro- 
duction of cottonseed in 1983/84 is 
forecast 25 percent below a year earli- 
er. As a result, the crush will be shar- 
ply lower, tightening oil and meal sup- 
plies Prices for cottonswd products 
will likely rise relative to those for 
soybean oil and meal. 

The recent planting intentions report 
indicates that sunflower growers may 
plant 3.6 million acres this spring, 
down 28 percent from last year, a* 
sunflowerseed prices have weakened 
relative to wheat and flaxseed. 
Nevertheless, the high carryover fore- 
cast for this crop year and next will 
keep a lid on prices for sun flower seeds 
and products. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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World oilseed production for 1983/84 is 
forecast to slip 2 percent, primarily be- 
cause of the expected U.S. declines. 
Foreign production is anticipated to in- 
crease slightly above trend, with gains 
likely for the major foreign soybean 
producers— particularly China, Brazil, 
and Argentina. Rapeseed output is 
likely to expand in Canada, Western 
Europe t and India, but may decline in 
China. 

For 1982/83, world oilseed production 
is now estimated at 181.4 million tons T 
up 6.7 percent. China's oilseed crops 
are up sharply from earlier estimates. 
The estimate of Brazil's soybean crop 
was raised to 16.6 million tons in May. 
With the larger crop, Brazil's imports 
of soybeans will be only a fourth of 
last years volume. Argentina's ex- 
port* are forecast down 35 percent in 
1982/83, while U.S. exports may be 
about flat. World soybean exports are 
expected to decline because of larger 
meal and oil exports. 

For 1983/84, U.S. exports of soybeans 
are expected to increase slightly, but 
product exports are forecast to drop. 
Exports will face strong competition 
from Brazil* Demand for protein meal 
abroad will depend on the pace of 
foreign economic recovery, which is 
generally expected to lag U.S. 
recovery. The Soviet Union may raise 
its protein meal import* to maintain 
its livestock output. Asia's resiliant 
economies will likely continue to ex* 
pand pork and poultry production, and 
thus will be a key market for U.S. ex- 
ports next year. On the other hand, in 
the European Community (EC)— the 
largest U.S. market— the soynieaMo- 
grain price ratio will likely favor grain 
feeding. Also, the EC is considering 
proposals that would subsidize wheat 
for feed, [Roger Hoskin (202) 441* 
8776 and Jan Lipson (202) 447-88S& 

Cotton 

The area planted to cotton in 1983 is 
now expected to be 8.1 million acres, 
down 3 3 million from 1982 and the 
smallest in over a century. Plantings 
will decline throughout the Cotton 
Belt, with the biggest percentage de- 
creases occurring in California and 
Arizona— where the prospect of forgo- 
ing irrigation costs and exemption 
from the 150,000 limit on government 
payments made PIK participation 
especially attractive- Production in 
1983/84 is projected at 8.8 million 
bales— down mor^than a fourth from 



last year. As a result ending stocks 
for 1983/84 are forecast at 5.3 million 
bales, down sharply from the 8.0 mil- 
lion estimated for 1982/83. 

Domestic mill use is now estimated at 
5.5 million bales this year, rising to 5.8 
million in 1983/84. This forecast, re- 
flecting recent gains in consumer 
demand for fiber products, assumes 
that cotton can maintain its market 
share of total fiber use above 23.5 per- 
cent. Cotton's market share is 
currently about 25 percent, 

U.S. cotton exports for 1983/84 are 
now projected at 6,3 million bales, 
down from last month following can- 
cellation of some Soviet purchases. Ex- 
ports for 1983/84 are expected to reach 
5.8 million bales as the U.S. economic 
recovery spreads worldwide. 

Average farm prices fell about 1 cent a 
pound to 58.8 cents in April, still above 
the loan rate of 57.08 cents. Outstand- 
ing loans from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation covered about 5.9 million 
bales In early May, an amount suffi- 
cient to make the loan rate an effec- 
tive price floor. Spot market prices 
continued strong, moving up to nearly 
68 cents around mid-May. 

World cotton production in 1983/84 is 
forecast at 63 to 70 million bales. 
While U.S. production may fall 3.2 mil- 
lion bales, foreign output is projected 
to increase 2.3 million, China is ex- 
pected to maintain high production* 
and Soviet output could rebound from 
last year's low level. A significant in^ 
crease also is likely in Mexico. 

For 1982/83, world cotton production is 
now estimated at 67.7 million bales, 
4.5 percent below the previous year be 
cause of a smaller U-S- crop. Foreign 
production increased an estimated 0.5 
million bales, as favorable weather and 
improved incentives in China and Pak- 
istan more than offset production prob- 
lems in the USSR and Mexico 

Official Chinese figures, released at 
the end of April, indicate that cotton 
production increased over 20 percent 
in 1982, Ample beginning stocks com- 
bined with this massive production 
gain swelled domestic supplies, thus 
sharply reducing imports. Chinese im- 
ports in 1962/83 would have been even 
smaller, but for its policy of maintain- 
ing trade relations with some 
suppliers— particularly Pakistan- 
Nevertheless, China cut off imports of 



U,5< cotton this year in order to pres- 
sure the United States into a more 
favorable textile trade agreement. 
China may even export modest 

amounts of cotton in the coming year. 

While China— previously one of the 
world's major cotton importers— moved 
toward self sufficiency this season, the 
second largest exporter— the USSR- 
experienced supply problems. Rain 
and cold weather during harvest, com- 
bined with storage and ginning prob- 
lems, lowered production and greatly 
reduced quality. As a result, the So- 
viets have been unable to export as 
much as usual to their major markets 
in Europe and have failed to fulfill 
their long term contract with Japan. 
Still more surprising, the Soviets have 
been buying cotton from Australia, In- 
dia, Central America, and the United 
States— although some of these pur- 
chases were subsequently canceled or 
switched to East European destina- 
tions. Even allowing for these adjust- 
ments, Soviet cotton imports in 
1982/83 will be sharply higher than 
last year. 

Even with this stepped up Soviet 
trade, however* world cotton mill use 
and trade in 1982/83 continues to be 
limited by the impact of recession. 
Prospects for 1983/84 largely depend 
on the extent of the economic recovery, 

U.S. cotton prices have responded more 
to domestic policies and recent 
developments with regard to China and 
the Soviet Union than to the general 
pricing patterns of competitors As a 
resulti the premium on U.S. cotton (as 
measured by European price quotes) 
has fluctuated widely from less than 
half a cent per pound to over 4 cents- 
The higher premiums have probably 
reduced purchases of U.S. cotton dur- 
ing 1982/83. These premiums began to 
narrow in April, however, and by the 
end of the month U.S. cotton was 
priced slightly below European price 
quotes. Expanding U.S. exports in 
1983/84 will hinge on increased foreign 
demand and a continued competitive 
price for U.S. cotton. [Terry Townsend 
(202) 447-8444 and Ed Allen 
(202) 382-98261 

Peanuts 

Domestic food use of peanuts this sea* 
son it expected to show a slight in- 
crease over levels of the late 1970's. 
The estimate for the year is 2,075 mil 
lion pounds (in -shell basis), compared 
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with 2,028 million in 1979/80. Ex- 
ports, however— even though expected 
to increase 30 percent from last 
season— will fall short of predrought 
levels by nearly a third- Prom August 
through February, exports totaled 401 
million pounds— 55 percent of the 735 
million pounds forecast for 1982/83, 

The season-average farm price for 
1982-crop peanuts was 249 cents a 
pound, down from 26. 9 cents a year 
earlier. Despite the gain in domestic 
use, sluggish exports and large sup- 
plies kept prices down, 

Crushing of peanuts for oil and meal 
fell 40 percent during the first half of 
the marketing year. Prices for peanut 
oil dropped from a season high of 26.1 
cents a pound in December to 23 cents 
on April 1, By late April, however, 
prices had recovered to 26 cents as 
prices strengthened for other vegetable 
oils and the CCC liquidated 1982-crop 
loan stocks. Only moderate price gains 
for peanut oil are anticipated because 
world vegetable oil supplies are ample. 

The May crop production report indi- 
cated plantings of L32 million acres in 
1983— compared with 1.31 million 
planted last year. Increases in the 
Southeast mainly in Georgia, should 
offset reduced plantings in the 
Southwest, primarily in Texas. 
[Jorge Hazera (202) 447-8444] 

Tobacco 

Growers intend to harvest only 813,000 
acres of tobacco in 1983, 10 percent 
less than last year and the fewest 
since 1889. Most of the decline is due 
to a reduction in flue-cured and burley 
acreage. Because of large supplies and 
reduced demand, effective quotas are 
down 9 percent from Last year for 
flue-cured and down 17 percent for 
hurley. Meanwhile, price supports for 
tobacco covered under the price- 
support and production control pro- 
grams (about 97 percent of the U.S. to- 
taD will rise 5 to 8 percent from last 
year's levels. {Verner N. Grise 
(202) 447-8776) 

Sugar 

World sugar production in 1982/83 is 
estimated at 98,6 million metric tons, 
down slightly from Ust season's 100.7 
million. Beet sugar output fell 1.8 per- 
cent and cane sugar fell 2.2 percent. 
World consumption is figured at 92.4 
million tons, up 3,2 percent. Global 
stocks are projected to rise 6,2 million 
tons by the end of 198^/83-to 425 



million tons, or 46 percent of consump- 
tion (25 percent is considered normal). 
Next season (beginning in September), 
world sugar output could decline as a 
result of planned area reductions (due 
to low prices). With improved econom* 
ic conditions, world sugar demand 
might rise enough for consumption to 
about equal production. 

The world price of raw sugar (f.o.b< Ca- 
ribbean) exceeded 1 1 cents a pound in 
late May, up from the 6. 2 cent average 
for the first quarter. However* given 
the large volume of ending stocks an- 
ticipated and the likelihood of little if 
any stock reduction in 1983/84. prices 
are not expected to rise much through 
1983. 

U.S. sugar production in 1982/83 is 
now estimated at 5.78 million short 
tons— higher than last month's esti- 
mate, but still 7.1, percent below the 
previous season. Florida's output is a 
record 1.3 million tons. U.S- sugar con- 
sumption is estimated at about 9 mil- 
lion tons in fiscal 1983, down from 94 
million the previous year. 

For 1983/84, U.S. growers intend to 
plant 1.1 million acres of sugar beets, 
up 3.4 percent from last season. How- 
ever, with the possibility of lower 
sugar yields due to wet weather and 
late planting, beet sugar output In 
1983/84 could be down slightly from 
last year despite the acreage increase 
Cane sugar output may be down as 
well as a result of lower acreage and 
more normal yields, 

Domestic raw sugar prices (c.if New 
York) averaged 22 4 cents a pound in 
April, up from 21.6 cents in the first 
quarter. Prices rose slightly in early 
May but then started to ease as a 
result of: 1) decisions by two major 
soft drink manufacturers to permit 
higher levels of high fructose corn syr- 
up (HFCS) in their cola products; 
2) the higher estimate of 1982/83 pro- 
duction; and 3) more rapid U.S. 
import -quota deliveries. 

Wholesale list prices for bulk sugar in 
April rose about half a cent in some 
areas and remained steady In others. 
Prices ranged from 28 to 32 cents a 
pound depending on the market area. 
Current wholesale list prices are gen- 
erally 1 to 2 cents above 1981 average 
prices. 



Retail prices for refined sugar aver- 
aged 35.7 cents a pound nationally in 
March, up slightly from the prior 
month. For all of 1983, retail prices 
are anticipated to rise about 3 cents 
from 1982"s average of 34,4 cents. Re- 
tail prices averaged 40 cents in 1981. 

U.S. consumption of HFCS in 1983 
could reach 3.6 million tons, up from 
3.1 million last year- In April, prices 
for 42-percent HFCS rose 2 to 3 cents 
in the major markets, following the 
announcements that more HFCS would 
be used in soft drinks. [Robert Barry 
(202) 447-7290) 

Fruit 

In April, the index of grower prices for 
fresh and processing fruit rose slightly 
from a month earlier, but it was still 
17 percent below a year ago. The index 
is expected to increase seasonally until 
the 1983 crop harvest gets underway. 
However, with the sharply larger 
remaining supplies of citrus, fruit 
prices will remain below last years 
high. 

The first forecast of the 1983 peach 
crop in the nine Southern States is 325 
million pounds, 21 percent below last 
year's freeze -dam aged crop. A mid- 
April freeze hit the Southeast again 
this year. South Carolina, the leading 
State, expects to harvest 140 million 
pounds, down 33 percent from last 
year. Peach production In Georgia, the 
second largest producing State, is fore- 
cast at 90 million pounds, off 25 per- 
cent. However, the crops in Oklahoma 
and Texas are generally fair to good; 
these States' peaches are sold mainly 
on the fresh market and normally ac- 
count for over a third of that market- 

The first forecast of California's sweet 
cherry harvest is 10,500 tons, off 8 per- 
cent from 1982. The reduced crop is 
mainly attributed to spring rainstorms 
that caused poor pollination and fruit 
split. Heavy spring rains and other 
unfavorable weather may also affect 
production of most of California's other 
summer fruits. However, early indica- 
tions point to large crops of nectarines 
and plums. 

The 1983 California almond crop is ex- 
pected to total 280 million pounds 
(shelled basis), 19 percent less than 
last year. Demand has been weak this 
season, primarily because of slow ex- 
port shipments. However, tbe smaller 
1982 crop strengthened the season- 
average price to 93 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 77 cents a year earlier. 
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Thus, with a smaller crop in prospect, 
almond prices are expected to remain 
firm during the coming season, 
[Ben Huang (202) 447-7290] 

Vegetables 

Rains in winter and early spring have 
reduced fresh vegetable supplies from 
a year earlier. The rain* disrupted 
planting and harvesting schedules, de- 
layed growth, reduced yields, and hurt 
the quality of many fresh vegetables. 

With the reduced supplies, prices for 
fresh vegetables have risen at all 
stages of marketing. In mid*May, the 
grower price index for fresh vegetables, 
at 150 (1977*100), was 34 percent 
above a year ago. In addition, the re- 
tail price index for April was 6 percent 
above a year ago at 316 (1967-100)* 
During April-June, grower prices could 
average as much as 20 percent higher 
than a year ago, while retail prices 
will post a Blight to moderate gain. 

The weather-related problems will con* 
tinue to affect prices and supplies 
through early summer. However, gen- 
erally good weather in the summer 
vegetable areas since April point to 
more normal supplies this summer. 

In early May, growers of dry edible beans 
indicated they would plant 1.2 mil- 
lion acres this year, down sharply from 
1,9 million in 1982 and 2.3 million in 
1981. If that acreage is realized, it 
would be the smallest planted area 
since 1921, Low grower prices this 
season —due to weak export demand 
for colored-bean varieties— and Federal 
program restrictions on double* 
cropping contributed to the acreage de* 
cline. 

In May, bean growers received an aver- 
age of $16.50 per cwt, compared with 
$19.20 a year ago and $11.90 in Febru- 
ary. Prices have edged upward during 
spring, reflecting dealers* attempts to 
replenish their stocks. With a much 
smaller supply for 1983/84 in prospect, 
growers* bargaining position has been 
strengthened Prices will likely move 
above a year earlier this summer, and 
continue higher throughout 1983/84. 
However, relatively weak domestic and 
foreign demand will limit the price ad- 
vance. For 1983/K the season aver- 
age grower price will likely range from 
$20 to $25 per cwt, compared wth 
$13.40 for 1982/83- [Michael 
Stettmacher <202) 447-729Q] 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



EXPORT UPDATE 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports 
for fiscal 1983 is now forecast at $35.5 
billion— $1 billion below the April fore* 
cast and down almost 10 percent from 
last year's total. Export tonnage con- 
tinues to contract as well; it is now 
forecast at 149 million tons— 9 million 
below fiscal 1982. With U-S. farm inv 
ports now expected to total $158 bil* 
'ion, the agricultural trade surplua is 
estimated at nearly $20 billion— down 
about $4 billion from last year. 

The slippage in U.S. farm exports this 
year reflects weak demand, erosion of 
US- shares of the USSR and China 
markets, and the strong U.S. dollar. 
And with many countries discouraging 
imports and promoting agricultural ex- 
ports, world markets have become even 
more competitive this year. The high 
value of the U.S. dollar has prevented 
some foreign customers from taking 
advantage of the low prices prevailing 
in the U.S. market- 

Economic recession in the major U.S. 
markets also continues to limit trade- 
Depressed consumer incomes in many 
countries, together with high local- 
currency prices for American fruits, 
vegetables, and other foods, have 
weakened purchases. Prospects for 



I livestock industries in 1983 have also 

; deteriorated, depressing import 
demand for feedstuffs in most 
developed and centrally planned coun- 
tries. Also, in many areas larger 
1982/83 crops have reduced import 

I needs- 
Economic Recovery Too Weak 
To Boost Farm Exports 
The expected improvement in the 
world economy is apt to be too weak 
this year to provide much of a boost to 
U.S. exports. Unemployment In the In 
dustrialized countries will remain high 
and could even increase during 1983, 

1 thus dampening consumer demand. In 
the face of low consumer demand and 
high Inflation* adjusted interest rates, 
importers and distributors will likely 

i keep inventories fairly low. 

In the the developing economies, 
foreign exchange will probably contin- 
ue in short supply, though this prob- 
lem is expected to ease over the course 
of 1983 and into 1984. Based on antic- 
ipated economic growth, the developing 
countries of East and Southeast Asia 
show the greatest potential for In* 
creases in U.S. exports, Latin America 
seems to have the least potential for 
I commercial sales; reductions in agri- 
cultural imports are among the poli- 
cies already implemented in several 
Latin American countries In response 
to debt problems and low economic 
growth. 

Over the last 2 years, the U.S. dollar 
has appreciated about 28 percent in 
value. Though the dollar may weaken 
slightly during 1983, this easing is not 
likely to help U.S. exports much this 
year. In fact, the 1983 average value 
could equal last year's. As of the 
second quarter of 1983) the dollar was 
3 percent stronger than the 1982 aver* 
age. 

Low Prices Push Total Value 
Down A Third 

Despite some recent firming of prices 
associated with the payment-in-kind 
program and reduced free stocks, 
depressed export prices may account 
for a third of this year's drop in the 
valueof US- fexm exports. Soybean 
prices per ton may average 8 to 10 per- 
cent below fiscal lSS^s 1254 s ton. 
Export prices of protein meal, vegeta- 
ble oil, and animal fats are also down 
significantly. Wheat export prices 
may average slightly above $160 a ton, 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agricultural trade balance 



U,S- wheat exports 
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down from $167 last year. The^unit 
value of rice may slip 7 to 8 percent to 
its lowest level in several years, For 
cotton! export prices averaged 65 cents 
a pound during October- March, down 
from 68 cents a year earlier. In addi- 
tion to these major bulk commodities, 
export prices are lower for a wide 
range of product** including chicken 
meat, sunflowerseedf peanuts, freah 
vegetables, oranges, and pulses. 

Though export prices for corn were 
down a tenth in the first half of the 
year, they have risen tubstantlally 
since January. The April export price 
(FOB Gulf porta) reached $134 a ton, 
up from 1120 a year earlier. Thus, for 
the entire fiscal year corn's unit value 
may average near a year ago. 

Wheat Accounts for Most of the 
Drop in Export Volume 
The decline in export volume is also 
broadly based, although wheat may ac- 
count for three-fourths of the Antici- 
pated 9 million-ton drop. Largely be- 
cause of a reduced market share in 
China and the USSR, U.S. wheat ex: 
ports may be down 14 percent this 
year. Wheat shipments are also de- 
clining to Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Nigeria, and Latin America. On 
the other hand, wheat exports to South 
Asia may top 5.5 million tons, a huge 
jump from last years 2.1 million. 

U.S. soybean exports may not reach 
the fiscal 1982 volume. Shipments to 
the USSR and Canada will likely fall 
sharply, and no exports to China are 
foreseen because of expanding produc- 
tion there. Shipments to the EC may 
also decline, in part because the EC is 
buying more meal. These reductions 
will be partly offset by expanded ship- 
ments to most other markets. 

The volume of U.S. cotton exports may 
decline about a fifth this year The 
U.S. share of world trade is forecast 
down because of expanding foreign pro- 
duction and low world prices. Exports 
to China will be almost nil, for China 
has harvested three consecutive record 
crops and has large stocks or both cot- 
ton and synthetic fibers. Shipments to 
most other East Asian countries, in- 
cluding Japan, are also down this year, 
in part because textile trade is 
depressed. 



U.S. Agricultural Exports by Commodity 

October-March FIjc&I voar 

1981/62 1982/93 1982 1983 F 

$Bii 

Grain* & feed 9.599 7.598 17.615 15l6 

Wheat* floor 4,061 3.191 7.615 6 + 5 

Rice -616 .375 1.149 .6 

Coarw grains* 1678 3.255 7.051 &6 

Com* 3.202 Z801 &962 &9 

Oilseeds* product* 6i633 5.005 9.730 9.1 

Soybeans, 3.717 3L336 6.479 5.9 

Soybean cake A meal .887 + 903 1.453 1.6 

Soybean oil .202 -199 .498 .5 

Fnjttt, nuti, and vegetable* . . t . 1.507 1.355 Z651 Z6 

Tobacco - 907 ' 915 1 ' 486 15 

Cotton* linter* 1291 -703 2.163 1.6 

Seeds -190 .136 .296 .3 

Sugar* tropical product* .476 .349 .839 .7 

Livestock product! 1.676 1.548 3.164 3.0 

Poultry* products .339 -236 .579 .5 

Dairy products .214 .162 -372 -4 

Total 21.754 18.139 39.094 35.5 

Million metric ton! 

Wheat 22.976 19.118 44 607 38.0 

Wheal floor ^358 .371 .886 1.6 

Coarse graW 31.304 29.538 58.179 65i7 

Com* 26.100 26.753 49.608 49.5 

Feeds & foddef! 2.917 3.292 6.000 ft.5 

Rjc 1-426 .918 2911 2,2 

Soybean! 14.446 14.584 2S.477 263 

Soybean cake* meal 3.809 4.138 6,266 7.3 

Soybean o.l 392 .426 .942 1.0 

Sunflower*** oil .067 .066 .103 .1 

Sunflowerseed 880 .723 1-642 1.3 

Other oikakea & meals *220 -103 .2B9 .2 

Tobacco -156 .150 .264 -3 

Cotton* Imters -887 ,579 1-556 1-2 

Frultt, nut* 4 wobbles 1675 1471 1130 2.8 

Beef, pork & variety mean, . . - - -198 .173 *398 A 

Poultry meat. 182 J 31 .314 .3 

Animal fats 812 .739 1.487 M 

Other 2.200 1.727 1742 3L5 

Total 84.924 7&2S9 158.101 149.0 

F -Forecast 'includes com, oats, barley, sorghum, and rye. *E*cJuoes product* 



Exports of US. coarse grains may de- 
cline about 4 percent in volume this 
fiscal year. White com export* may 
remain near last year's reduced 
volume, sorghum exports are expected 
to drop a fifth. Overall import demand 
for coarse grains is down substantially 
this year, though U.S. corn exports 
may benefit this summer from reduced 
supplies in other exporting countries. 
For sorghum, US, export price* have 
been exceeding corn prices, causing 
buyers to shift to corn or to Argentine 



sorghum. Purchases of U.S. coarse 
grains have dropped significantly in 
Western Europe* Eastern Europe, the 
USSR, and South America* Some Im- 
provement is likely for com exports to 
Japan and the Middle East, and ship* 
menu to Mexico may exceed 7 million 
tons because or CCC guarantees. Ex- 
ports to the developing countries of 
East and Southeast Asia continue to 
expand- 
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Stiff competition from other producers, 
particularly Thailand, has reduced U.S. 
rice exports this year. Export volume 
may drop a fifth- First-half exports to 
Nigeria were less than 40 percent of a 
year earlier, and there are currently no 
outstanding sales. Aided by the 
b] ended credit program, exports to the 
Middle East may total near last year's 
volume. 

U.S. poultry meat export* are down 
significantly from last year's depressed 
volume because of continued aggres- 
sive competition from the EC and Bra- 
zil. So far, sales ill the growing North 
African market are running only a 
quarter of the year-ago levels. 

First-Half Exports Down Sharply 
During October- March, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports dropped 17 percent from 
last year's reduced value. Export 



volume also continued to decrease. 
Most commodities showed declines in 
both volume and price, with grain ex- 
ports the hardest hit 

U.S. grain exports declined 6 million 
tons from a year earlier and were al- 
most 11 million tons below the same 
period of fiscal 1981. Shipments to the 
centrally planned and developed coun- 
tries, excluding Japan, declined almost 
40 percent. However, exports to Mexi- 
co and developing Asia increased signi- 
ficantly. 

October-March soybean exports rose 1 
percent from the year-earlier volume, 
and protein meal exports were up 5 
percent. The lack of soybean sales to 
the USSR and a slight decline in ship- 
ments to the EC were more than offset 
by gains to most other markets. 



Decline Widespread Across Regions 
U.S. agricultural exports to the 
developed countries declined 12 per- 
cent during October- Marc h, and the 
fiscal 1983 total may be only $18 
billion— down from $20 billion last 
year. Major factors include lower ex- 
port prices, the economic recession, 
and improved 1982 crop production in 
many countries Coarse grain exports 
to the EC are down because of weak 
demand for livestock products and in- 
creased feeding of domestic grains and 
nongrain feedstuffs. 

First-half exports to the centrally 
planned countries fell $1,8 billion, and 
the fiscal-year total may decline from 
$5.1 billion to about $2.8 billion. Ex- 
ports to China may drop to around 
$800 million because of a sharp decline 
in cotton and wheat shipments- 

Exports to the developing countries de- 
creased 7 percent in value during 
October -March, with value declines 
recorded to most major markets except 
India and the Far East. However* 
shipments are expected to pick up in 
the second half of the year, aided by 
the U.S. blended credit program and 
other export programs [Sally Byrne 
(202) 447-8857, Steve Milmoe (202) 
447-8054, and Art Morey (202) 
447-8470) 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Title 



Summary Released 



Livestock & Poultry 


July 5 


Fruit 


July 7 


Farm Real Estate 


July 8 


World Crop Production 


July 12 


World Ag Supply & Demand 


July 13 


Oil Crops 


July 18 


Wheat 


July 26 



For subscription information, write or 
call: EMS Information, Rtn, 440 GHI 
Bldg, 500 12th St. SW, Washington, 
D.C, 20250 (202) 447-8590. Sum- 
maries are available on AGNET on the 
dates indicated; AGNET will have the 
full reports within 2 to 3 days of sum- 
mary release. 
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Farm Priceifor Energy To Average Lower in 1983 



Inputs 



ENERGY OUTLOOK 

Lower Prices For Gasoline* 
Diesel Fuel-. 

In 1983, energy prices paid by farmers 
are expected to average 2 to 3 percent 
below last year. Farm gasoline prices 
may fall around 5 percent to about 
$L17 a gallon (including the Federal 
excise tax increase). Farm diesel fuel 
prices could drop 8 to 12 percent to 
roughly $1-00 a gallon. Upward pres- 
sure will come from electricity prices, 
forecast up about 8 percent to 6.8 
cents per kilowatt hour, and from 
liquid propane (LP) gas prices, which 
may rise 4 to 9 percent to average 76 
cents a gallon. 

This year's lower gasoline and diesel 
fuel prices reflect the weak world mar- 
ket for crude oil, which led OPEC to 
reduce its contract price from $32 to 
$29 per barrel* Industry profit mar- 
gins were very tight in the second half 
of 1982 because of weak demand, and 
suppliers will attempt to raise margins 
this year. This, plus the strengthening 
U.S. economy and the higher Federal 
excise tax will likely keep gasoline 
prices from falling much more than 5 
percent from 1962*& average. Farm 
diesel prices will drop more sharply 
than gasoline In 1983 because diesel 
fuel used on farms is excluded from 
the Federal excise tax. and because 
large inventories remain from last 
winter. 



Price Percent chartge 

1981 1982 1983 F 1 1981 to 19B2 1982 to 1983 F 



Gasoline 1 IS per ga\) . + 
Diesel fuel' ($ P*r 9*1) . 
LP 9*s IS per gal) ... . 
Electricity ($ per kWhL 
Natural gas ($ per mcf)* 



1.29 1.23 1.15- 1.19 

1,16 Ul .98- 1.02 

♦70 .71 .74- + 78 

.053 063 .068 

a24 <a90 4.13. '4.21 



♦5 

-4 

1 

19 

20 



■3 to -7 
-8to*12 

4to 9 

8 

6 to 8 



F » Forecast. 'Assumes $26-50 crude oil price in 1983. 'Includes State and Federal excise 
texts, 'Excludes excise taxes. 4 USDA-ERS estimate. 'Based on U.S. Department of Energy 
forecast for commercial natural gas prices. 



...Higher Prices for Electricity, 
Gas... 

Prices for electricity and natural gas 
will likely rise more sharply than in- 
flation this year. Although fuel costs 
for electricity producers (except those 
using natural gas) declined in 1982, 
their costs for capital, labor, and ma- 
terials rose. Hence, the real price of 
electricity will rise in 1983 as utilities 
will be allowed to pass through their 
higher 1982 costs. 

Because of large excess supplies, natu* 
ral gas prices will rise only modestly, 
rather than sharply as forecast earlier 
The mild winter, conservation, and in- 
dustrial fuel switching ha ve left gas 
suppliers with huge inventories. As a 
result, Utilities are not requesting rate 
increases aa large as their costs would 
justify. Some pipeline suppliers are 
even lowering their prices in hopes of 
moving more gas- Thus, the upward 
price impact of phased deregulation in- 
itiated by the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978 is being largely mitigated by 
these market forces. 

...A Pric* Pattern Similar to 1982's 
In 1982. weakening world and domes- 
tic oil prices, together with low 
economic growth, brought about de- 
clines in gasoline and diesel prices on 



the farm t even as electricity and natu- 
ral gas prices continued to rise sharp- 
ly. Overall, the farm fuel and energy 
price index dropped less than 1 percent 
last year. 

Declining global demand for oil prod- 
ucts particularly in the second half of 
1982, coupled with excess worldwide 
production capacity, led to lower dollar 
prices for oil. However, because the 
dollar was appreciating last year, the 
other major members of the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency QEA) (Canada, 
France, Italy, Japan, United Kingdom, 
and West Germany) were faced with 
rising oil price*, as they pay for OPEC 
oil in dollars. Thus, foreign refiners- 
squeezed by low product demand, 
higher interest rates, and rising local- 
currency prices for crude oil— cut back 
on crude and product inventories. As a 
result. IEA imports dropped from 33 
million barrels a day in December 1981 
to below 28 million a year later. 

U.S. farm prices for natural gas rose 
from $3 + 24 per 1,000 cubic feet (mcf) 
to $3.90 per mcf last year, largely as a 
result of continued deregulation. Elec- 
tricity prices rose from 6,3 to 6,8 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Increased capital 
costa and recovery of higher variable 
costs from previous years caused this 



Calculated wing cost shares for these fuels in 
the 1981 Farm Production Eipenditure Survey as 
weights 



Agricultural Energy 


Use To Fall Sharply 














Percent change 




1961 


1982* 
Bll. units 


1983 F 


1981 to 1982 


1962 to 1983 F 


Gasoline (gef> .... 
Diesel fuel (gal) + . . 

LP gas (gall 

Electricity UWh} . . 


3.0 
3.1 
1.0 

40.0 


2,9 
3.2 
10 

39.7 


2.5-27 

2,7-2,9 

♦77 - .83 

3&0 


-3 
-3 

-1 


^BtoOO 
-10to~16 
.17 to -23 

-4 


F* Forecast (USDA-ERS) ' 


Estimated by USDA-EFtS. 
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Gasoline, Diesel Fuel Prices Sharply 
Below 1981 Peaks 



197B-100 
300 




Agricultural energy prices, converted to indexes. 
1963 forecast. 



sharp price hike, as State regulatory 
bodies allowed producers to pass 
through these higher coats. 

Fuel Use and Expenses Down 
Sharply Because of PIK 
Energy consumption on the farm will 
fall substantially in 1983, mainly be- 
cause of cutbacks in planted acreage 
due to PIK and the acreage- reduction 
programs. Gasoline use will likely de- 
cline S to 12 percent from 1982 to 
about 2.6 billion gallons, while con- 
sumption of diesel fuel could be about 
2.8 billion gallons, down 10 to 16 per- 
cent. Largely because of sharply 
smaller corn acreage, LP gas use will 
drop 17 to 23 percent to about 0.8 bil- 
lion gallons. Use of electricity, which 
is not so directly involved in field crop 
production, may fall only about 4 per- 
cent to 38 billion kilowatt hours. By 
contrast, overall energy use changed 
little during 1982. 

With lower average prices and sharp 
declines in use, farm energy expenses 
(for petroleum fuels and electricity) 
are forecast to drop 2 to 6 percent in 
1983 to $8 7 billion. Expenses totaled 
an estimated $10.1 billion in 1982, 
which was down 1 percent from the 
year before. [David Torgerson 
(202) 447-7383] 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 

interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports -GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. U*S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402, Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation, call GPO's order desk at 
(202) 783-3238. 

U.S. Peanut Industry. AEK-493. 52 pp. 
Price: $4,75. 

Developments in the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy of the European Com- 
munity. FAER-172* 88 pp. Price: 
$5.50, 

Progress of Solar Technology and Po- 
tential Farm Uses, AER-489. 
120 pp. Price: $5,00, 

Northern Great Plains Coal Mining: 
Regional Impacts. AIB-452, 48 pp. 
Price; $5.00. 



1 Planning and Statistical Systems in 

China's Agriculture, FAER-181. 

100 pp, Price: $5.50. 
, The EC Market for U.S. Agricultural 

Exports: A Share Analysis, FAER- 

179.92 pp. Price: $4,60. 
| Statistics on Oilseeds and Related 

Data, 1965-82, SB 695. 72 pp. 

Price: $5.00 
I State Mineral Taxes, 1982. RDRK-36. 

72 pp. Price; $4.50 

New Reports-NTIS 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTlS, 5282 
Port Royal Road. Springfield, 
VA 22161. Order by report title and 
PB number. Indicate paper copy (PC) 
or microfiche (MF). For further infor- 
mation, call (703) 487 4650. 

Linkages Between Landownership and 
Rural Land. AIB-454. 20 pp. Price: 
PC $7,00; MF $4.50. PB83139956. 

Jamaica: Factors Affecting Its Capaci- 
ty to Import Food. FAER-176. 
36 pp. Price: PC $8,50; MF $4.50. 
PB83- 139964, 

Trinidad and Tobago'. Factors Affect- 
ing Its Capacity to Import Food. 
FAER-178 40 pp. Price: PC $8.50; 
MF $450. PB83-145946, 

Indirect Farm Labor and Management 
Costs AER 496 72 pp. Price: PC 
$10.00; MF $4.50. PB83121541. 

Free Reports 

Single copies of the following publica* 
tions are still available free k while sup- 
plies last. To order, write to ERS Pub- 
lications, Rm. 0054-S, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. Be sure to list the 
publication number and provide your 
zipcode. For further information, call 
(202) 4477255. 
Structure and Performance of Grocery 

Product Brokers (AER 490) 
U.S. Sorghum Industry. (AER 457) 
Coal Development in Rural America: 
The Resources at Risk. (RDRR-29) 
Potential Cropland: The Ownership 

Factor. (AEK-476) 
Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop 

Farming. (AER-472) 
Convention Factors and Weights and 
Measures for Agricultural Commod- 
ities and Their Products. (SB-616) 
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Transportation 



POLICY UPDATE 

Changes in rail regulation, primarily 
resulting from the Staggers Act of 
1980* are fostering consolidation of rail 
service* with uncertain results for 
rates— although shippers fear reduced 
competition* Proposed changes in re* 
gulation of water transport would 
probably raise rates by requiring more 
ocean cargos to use U.S. ships, which 
cost more, and by introducing user fees 
for ports and inland waterways, 

RAIL 

Shippers Protest Gateway Closings 
When rail shipments move along 
several railways' lines, can change 
railways at points called gateways. 
Recently, several rail carriers have at- 
tempted to close these gateways, and 
shippers have filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC). 

By closing gateways, the railways hope 
to increase their market share and 
their revenues. While many of the 
new rates resulting from closings are 
lower than before, shippers fear this 
may not be true if they are left with 
only one line to their destination. 
Shippers have complained that the 
new routes often substantially increase 
transit times and that cancellation of 
additional gateways could force long- 
distance shippers to deal with several 
railroads for a given shipment. 



Railroads have been required by law to 
provide reasonable through* rates for 
inter carrier shipments, because few 
long distance hauls could be accotn 
plished over a single rail line. For ex* 
ample, no railroad offers transcon- 
tinental service. The extensive system 
of through-rates and routes has al- 
lowed shippers to deliver freight to one 
railroad and deal only with that com- 
pany, even though the freight would be 
moved by two or more rail carrier*. 
Until now, the shipper has paid a sin* 
gle thro ugh -rate, quoted over gate- 
ways, and has had an absolute right to 
route goods. The railroads participat- 
ing in a through-rate have made agree- 
ments on how to divide the revenues. 

The shippers' complaint to the ICC 
outlines their problem- 1) Shippers are 
deprived of their freedom to choose 
between competing rail carriers; 
1) Shippers are made captive to the 
originating rail carrier; 3) Competi- 
tion between railroads is reduced; 
4) Costs are increased as reciprocal 
switching arrangements are cancelled 
and shippers are required to pay 
higher switching charges in addition to 
line-haul rates; and 5) Fees charged 
for switching carriers limit the poten- 
tial contracts shippers and line-haul 
carriers can develop. 

To date* the ICC has approved all can- 
cellations of gateways and most in- 
creases in switching charges. In a 
number of instances* gateway closures 
are before the courts, and the eventual 
outcome is unclear. 

The resolution of this situation could 
be especially important to grain mar- 
keting firms. According to a recent 
survey conducted by the National 
Grain and Feed Association* 52 percent 
of all grain is handled by rail, and 58 
percent of all grain sold by farmers 
moves through an elevator served by a 
single railroad. The problem could be 
greater for country elevators. Nearly 
all country elevators (94 percent) are 
served by a single rail carrier. Thus, 
gateway closures might limit the 
number of points to which an elevator 
could ship* reduce competition, and 
result in higher rates. 



Railroad Mergers Increase 
Shippers may also have fewer railroads 
to deal with because of mergers. The 
Staggers Act of 1980 and the 
Northeast Rail Service Act of 1981 
have created a legislative climate more 
favorable to rail mergers and acquisi- 
tions. In addition* the business cli- 
mate for mergers and acquisitions was 
enhanced by the bankruptcy of several 
large railroads (Milwaukee and Rock 
Island) and the weak financial condi- 
tion of several others. 

During fiscal 1982, the ICC approved 
four major rail consolidations and one 
minor one. The Norfolk and Western 
and Southern Railway systems were 
consolidated under the Norfolk Souths 
era Corporation. This system, extend- 
ing from Florida to Chicago and from 
Kansas City to Norfolk, now serves 21 
States and includes ports on the Atlan- 
tic, Gulf, Great Lakes, and Mississippi 
River. In the Northeast, a consolidated 
Boston and Maine Corporation (two 
consolidations involved) now operates a 
3,830-mile system connecting Canada, 
New York, the District of Columbia, 
and Maine- The Union Pacific, Mis* 
souri Pacific* and Western Pacific con- 
solidation created a 22,800-mile net- 
work connecting the Western, 
Midwestern, and Southwestern States- 
Finally, the Southern Railway was per- 
mitted to purchase the Kentucky & In* 
diana Terminal Railway Company. 

Although these actions may improve 
the efficency of rail operations* many 
shippers now have fewer options in 
routing their goods, and interline rail 
competition has declined significantly. 
Some industry observers believe that 
the mergers will continue until only 
five or six lines remain in the United 
States. 

The Staggers Act also substantially re- 
duced the barrier to railroads purchas- 
ing and operating motor or water car- 
riers. And recently introduced legisla- 
tion, S.48, "... eliminates existing stag 
tatory restrictions against common 
ownership and control of different 
types of carriers/* Truck and barge 
lines have always been free to own 
other carriers, but for the most part 
they have not done so. While mergers 
of a truck or barge line with a rail line 
could offer operating effiencies, no 
truck or barge line has purchased a 
railroad. 
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Cargo Preference Legislation 
Introduced 

The number of buik carriers (ships 
built to haul full cargos of bulk com- 
modities) in the U.S. merchant fleet 
has declined dramatically since the 
end of World II, when the U.S. fleet 
was the world's largest. It now ranks 
10th. Some feel that this decline 
threatens U.S. security through a gra- 
dual erosion of ship-building capacity, 
and that in time of national emergen- 
cy there will not be enough bulk car- 
riers to meet defense needs. 

The bulk fleet ha* declined despite ef- 
forts to subsidize the building and 
operating costs of U.S. vessels. There 
are renewed efforts In Congress to pass 
legislation that will aid in building up 
the bulk merchant fleet. Proponents of 
such legislation say that the U.S, in- 
dustry competes with fleets that are 
subsidized by foreign governments and 
that in some instances U.S. ships are 
shut out by trade agreements Op- 
ponents argue that the U.S. fleet is not 
competitive in world markets because 
building and operating costs here are 
as much as 2*1/2 times those of many 
foreign competitors. Rates for moving 
bulk commodities in U.S. vessels usual- 
ly reflect this cost differential, with 
U.S- rates more than double those of 
foreign vessels. 

New legislation proposes "cargo prefer- 
ence" as a means of strengthening the 
bulk fleet. Cargo preference means 
that a certain percent or amount of 
imports and exports would be required 
to move on U.S. imps. Currently, 
about 98 percent of bulk agricultural 
products move on foreign ships. Most 
of the agricultural cargo moving on 
U.S. ships is generated by 
government-sponsored cargos, such as 
PL-480, half of which are required to 
move on U.S. ships* Legislation was in- 
troduced in April 1983 (JiR- 2692) to 
revise the laws to include more govern- 
ment and government- impel led cargos. 
This legislation would require 50 per- 
cent of the gross tonnage of the follow* 
ing categories to move on U.S, ships: 



1) Goods owned by the Federal 
Government; 2) Cargo furnished free 
by the U.S. Government; and 3) Any 
cargo that is sold at a price less than 
the cost to the United States of procur- 
ing, handling, and storing the cargo, 

Another bill addresses all imports and 
exports of the United Statea. not just 
government -impel led exports. The 
''Competitive Snipping and Shipbuild- 
ing Act" (H.R. 1242 and the compan- 
ion bill S.100) would initially require 
that 5 percent of U.S. bulk trade be 
carried in U.S. vessels. This percen- 
tage would increase 1 point per year 
until capping at 20 percent. 
H.R. 1242 has significant support in 
the House of Representatives, and 
hearings were held In early May. It 
also contains a provision aimed at 
reducing ship-building costs by 15 per^ 
cent. While the differential between 
the rates on U.S. and foreign ships 
could narrow with these cost reduc- 
tions, transportation costs would still 
be greater on U.S. ships. Cargo prefer- 
ence has been opposed by a number of 
agribusiness firms and farm groups, 
which argue that it would make U.S. 
agricultural products less competitive 
in world markets. 

Waterway and Port User Fees 
Under Conai deration 
Congress is considering new proposals 
for shifting part of the costs of main- 
taining ports from taxpayers to users 
and likely will soon have similar propo 
sals covering the inland waterways. 
User fees on waterways and ports 
would affect the cost of moving grains, 
soybeans, and other agricultural com- 
modities to export points. 

The cost of dredging and other activi- 
ties for maintaining ports is now paid 
from general tax revenues. The Deep 
Draft Navigation Act of 1983 (S8G5) 
would set up trust funds, through user j 
fees, that would pay 40 percent of op- 
eration and maintenance costs for 
deep draft ports (more than 24 feet 
deep). These funds could also be used 
to dredge existing channels to greater 
depths. Fees would take the form of 
vessel taxes, with the tax equal to the 
product of a uniform national vessel 
charge multiplied by the value of the 
cargo. The national vessel charge 



would be established by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, A tax based on cargo 
value would have less effect on grain 
and other low-value bulk cargos than 
would a straight tax per ton. On the 
other hand, the tax would help pay for 
deepening channels to handle very 
large ships, which are currently not 
considered essential to grain exports. 

No new legislation on inland waterway 
fees had been introduced as of April 
1983. Indications are that new propo^ 
sals will call for fees covering 60 to 70 
percent of operation and maintenance 
costs, rather than the 100 percent pro* 
posed in previous legislation. 
[Bill Gallimore (202) 447-8487 and 
T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 447 8701\ 
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An Analysis of Consumer Demand for 
Meats, Poultry, and Fish 



Changing tastes and preferences for red meats, poultry, and 
fish are the subject of intense discussion among livestock 
producer groups! consumer interest groups, and agricultural 
economists. The question is, ''Have consumers shifted some 
consumption from red meats to poultry and fish because of 
health concerns over fat and cholesterol?" The answer is 
important because it could determine future patterns of 
livestock production in the United States A recent study 1 
indicates that the overwhelming determinants of consumer 
spending on these foods have. not been health concerns, but 
rather hsTe been changing incomes and prices. 

U.S. per-capita consumption of red meats* poultry, and 
fish— as a group— increased from about 170 pounds in 1950 
to 230 pounds in 1981— a 33-percent gain. With this gain 
plus a large increase in population (from 150 to 230 million 
people), use of the these products more than doubled during 
this period. Although the total market is expected to show 
continued growth, current evidence indicates that growth in 
per-capita consumption of any particular product will come, 
increasingly, from intensified competition with the other 
products. 

The study consists of two main parts. The first analyzes 
annual data for the United States from 1950 to 1978 to 
measure and describe how the average U.S. consumer 
changes consumption in response to changes in income and 



Table f— Evidence from Historical Oats 

A 1-percont rise 1 in. 

Red Other 

meat Poultry Fitfi food Nonfood income 

prices Prices prices prices price* 




. Changes quantities consumed by 
the following percentages: 



Red meat. . 
Poultry. ♦ . 

Fltfi 

Other 

foods. . . 

Nonfood . 



-.6768 0LQ984 0.0117 
.5659 -.8860 -0522 
.1590 .1199 -.0531 






-.0235 -.0088 



<*0023 



a 1033 0.6507 
-.3560 .7470 
.0833 .5492 



■1.0263 1.2064 



— Indicaies that other esiimates were obtained in the statistical 
analysis bin an? not Included in the table. These items were eggs, dairy 
products, fats and oils, fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, cereals, sugar and 
sweeteners, and norvaleoholte beverages. l A 1-percent decline in 
prices or income produces the opposite effecis. 



prices. The second part analyzes at-home meat consump- 
tion In 1977-78 for households across the income spectrum, 
measuring the effects of income and demographic variables 
on the demand for various meat, poultry, and fish products. 

Evidence from Aggregate Annual Data 
Table 1 gives some numerical estimates of how consumers 
respond to price and Income changes by shifting consump- 
tion among the red meats, poultry, and fish— as well as 
among nonfood items. These estimates show how an isolat- 
ed change of 1 percent in the price of any of these 
products— or in income— affects the demand for a particular 
good. 

Thus, reading down the first column of figures, a 1-percent 
rise in the price of red meats would cause consumers to try 
to reduce their consumption of red meats by 0.68 percent, to 
increase their poultry consumption by + 56 percent, to 
increase fish consumption by 0.16 percent, and to decrease 
their consumption of nonfood items by 0.02 percent. A 1- 
percent price decline would have the opposite effect. Each 
column of the table can be interpreted in the same way. 

The table also shows that changes in consumer incomes 
affect purchases of nonfood items to a greater degree than 
they affect red meats, poultry* and fish. While a 1-percent 
increase in Income will raise the demand for nonfood Hems 
by more than 1 percent, it will boost demand for food Items 
by much less than 1 percent. Also, the relatively large 
demand responses for changes in the price of nonfood items 
is worth noting; they reflect the importance of nonfood 
prices on consumers' meat purchases. 



*See R.C- Haidacber. et al, "ConaumeT Demand far Red MeaU, Poultry, and 
FUh," USDA, ERS, NED Staff nport So. AGES*20S18 for a comprehensive 
treatment at the rtauks printed in thii article Available through NTIS* 
52S2 Fart RotiI Rd_, 3prinaTurld. VA 2216L Ask for report number PB83- 
10669L Paper copiw are li+JJG; microfiche, $4.50. 
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Among the meat products, a change in red meat prices 
influences consumption of poultry and fish to a much larger 
degree than a change in poultry or fish prices affects red 
meat, Thus, the production decisions of livestock producers 
have a greater impact on poultry and fish output than the 
reverse. 

A major conclusion from the report is that* over time, more 
than 95 percent of the variations in demand among these 
products can be explained by economic variables— prices 
and incomes. This implies that non- economic factors- 
including changing health concerns— explain relatively lit- 
tle of the year-to-year changes in consumer demand for 
meats- 

Evidence from Household Surveys 
The results presented in Table 2 are from an analysis of 
USDA's 1977-78 Nationwide Food Consumption Survey. 
They show how a 1-percent change in Income affects: 
1) actual dollar amounts spent on at-home red meat, poul- 
try, and fish consumption; 2) the quantity of these prod- 
ucts consumed at home; and 3) the quality response of the 
consumer to a particular product. 

The quantity responses are interpreted in the same manner 
as those in the last column of Table 1- For example, 
Table 2 shows a quantity response for total meats of 0.00, 
implying that the average consumer does not eat more of 
these items at home as incomes rise. What does change is 
the amount spent: The expenditure response of 0,12 indi- 
cates that the value of products consumed increases with 
incomes. In other words, while the total quantity of red 
meats, poultry, and fish consumed at home does not change 
much as income rises, higher incomes lead consumers to 
purchase more expensive cuts. 

The expenditure and quantity responses vary widely across 
the meat groups and subgroups, while the quality responses 
are more uniform- But a common characteristic across all 
product categories is that the demand for higher priced 
items, or for those items generally perceived to be of higher 
quality, rises or falls with incomes to a much greater 
degree. 

These at-home results imply that the income response of 
aw ay -from -home consumption must be larger than the 
values in Table 1 (which can be viewed as a weighted aver- 
age of the quantity responses in Table 2 and the (unob 
served) income responses for the away-fronvhome market). 
Other aggregate budget studies, almost without exception, 
also indicate that the demand for a way -from -home food is 
much more responsive to a change in income than the 
demand for at-home food. 



Table 2— Evidence from Houiehold Survey* 

A 1-percent rise 1 in 
conJumer incomes Produce* 
the following effects on . . . 

Consumer Quantity Quality 
Dxpendftures consumed response 3 

Total meat* 0,12 0,00 0.12 

Red meats ,14 .04 .10 

Beef .18 .07 .11 

Loin and rib 

Stoat* 65 ,55 .10 

Roasts .53 ,43 .10 

Chuck and round 

Steaks -,06 %07 ,01 

Roasts ,2D J2 ,08 

Ground -.04 %09 .06 

Other Beef .00 -,13 .13 

Pork ,02 -.06 .06 

Fresh* -,12 -.16 .04 

Processed* ,28 .14 .14 

Bacon and sausage , -.06 -.1 1 ,05 

Veal 54 ,41 ,13 

Lamb, mutton, goat . ,79 ,62 ,17 

Poultry .06 -.04 .10 

Chkkan .04 -.05 ,09 

Whole -.16 -,20 ,04 

Parts .27 .23 ,04 

Processed .59 .52 -07 

Turkey .12 -01 J3 

Whole -.19 .19 ,00 

Parts .44 ,31 .13 

Other ,46 .23 .23 

Fish and Shellfish. , . . .26 .12 .14 

Fish .14 -03 .11 

Sheimsh -68 .55 ,13 

Franks -.17 -.21 .04 

Luncheon meats , . . , -.08 -,18 ,08 

Vartetv meats %16 --32 ,16 

'A 1 -percent decline in income hat the opposite effects. a Calcu- 
lated 'as the difference between the expenditure response and the 
I Quantity response. * Excluding bacon and sausage. 



Implications for Producers 

The evidence presented here indicates that the main deter- 
minants of consumer demand for red meats, poultry, and 
fish are the economic variables of income and price, In 
addition, other evidence suggests that eating out and con- 
sumption of convenience foods increase with income. The 
two resulU together imply that producers of individual 
products— in order to increase their share of the total red 
meat, poultry, and fish market— must compete in the at- 
taint market with low-priced supplies, or with new products 
that are perceived to be of higher quality, while also 
developing their products for the a way -from- home market. 
[John Craven (202) 447 9200} 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector. 



1982 



IV 



Annual 



1983 



Ml F 



IV F 



Annual F 



Price* received by fa rmen H 977-100) 137 135 126 133 131 136 135 135 

Livestock and product, 149 147 140 144 145 145 46 45 45 

Crop , 124 122 115 121 118 126 124 124 123 

Pricas paid by firman* 11977*100) -M 

prod h«TO :-•• 150 150 148 149 151 153 154 154 153 

Commodities and services. Int. ,_ n 

ta*«. and wage, ■» - 155 157 156 156 158 159 161 161 160 

Cash recaiwa 1 {$ bill* 1« 1« 1 « 144 14 ° 1«H« 136-140 123-127 134-138 

UveslocklJ bll ) ' " 70 70 69 69 70 68-72 69-73 67-71 68-72 

aStabll" '.'.'.'.'.'.'■ : 74 73 75 75 70 70-74 6M9 56-60 64-68 

"SSl'ST " S "" ,0 ° l 267.3 269.1 265.6 266.4 267 272 275 276 268-275 

F«m wk* " ■ - • ■ 257.9 254.7 239.0 248.8 242 242 247 247 242-247 

g^L 272.9 277.5 281.2 276.8 282 290 291 292 2B6-291 

Farmv.l^rwwIUost'lV):::::., 36 35 33 35 33 33 33 33 32-35 

FMUprta.l1N7.100) ^ ? ^ ^ ^ ? ^ ^ ^ 29e aw 

At tarn. ! i 28ai 281.4 278.5 279.2 261 285 288 289 281-287 

AwayZmhame 304.8 308.7 311.6 306.5 315 317 323 325 322-325 

Agricultural export, ($ bll.) ■ . 10.0 7.3 88 39.1 9.3 9.0 8.4 10.3 35.5 

AgVlcultunil Import. ($bil.) a 3.9 3.8 a9 15.4 4.1 4.0 3.8 a9 15.8 

Livaatock and pf oducn 

Total livestock and products (1974-100).. 11Z2 112.6 112.9 111.7 110.2 115.8 1153 »M 113.6 

tof (mil lb ) 5,363 5,730 5,618 22.366 5,525 5,650 5300 5.625 22,600 

K Si :::::::: *■» 3,240 »& 14.121 m 3,575 3,525 3,800 w 

Veal (mil. Ib.1 99 107 110 423 103 90 90 105 388 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) 85 88 93 356 93 80 75 80 328 

Red meat, (mil. lb.) 9,097 9,165 9,859 37,266 9204 9,395 9.490 9.610 37.699 

Broiler, ImiL lb.) 3.109 3,130 2.911 12.038 3.038 3.200 3.200 2.940 12,378 

Turkey, (mil. Ib.l 528 761 759 2.468 453 570 800 760 2.583 

Total meal, and poultry (mil. lb.) 12,734 13,056 13.329 51,762 12.684 13,165 13.490 13.310 52.649 

Eao.fmll dz.) K441 1,437 1.479 5,798 1,431 1.425 1,420 1,465 5742 

MM bl lb ■ 35.7 34.0 329 135.8 34.0 37.1 34.8 3ao 138.9 

Co^i^brnaha-ft/cwtl....:::: 70.46 64.19 58.87 64.22 61.52 65-68 64-68 63-67 63*6 

Barrow, and gilt,. 7 markets It/cwt) .... 56.46 61.99 55.12 55.44 55.00 49-52 52-56 47-51 51-54 
Broilervwholesale, 9-city weighted «vg. 

dressed IcWfc.) 45.1 44.4 41.5 44.0 43.4 41-44 42-46 4<M4 42-45 

TurkeyvwholBMle. N.Y., 8-16 lb. hens. .-„ _- **** barb kojh 

<Mlm/lh> 5*8 664 63.7 60.6 54.9 53-56 6064 64-68 5861 

Eoos NY Gr A large, leti/di ) 66.7 65.8 68.4 70.1 65.6 66.70 6589 69-73 66-70 

S S Vat? am (&) ! 13.23 13.30 1^90 ta 5 5 ia73 13.2* ia» 13.80- 13.5* 

Crop prica* at the farm 1 

Wheat (S/bu.) 3.57 3.33 3.47 *53 3.60 3.50-3.75 

Corn iS/bu.) "7 2l32 Z12 Z65 Z54 ■ 2.6MW 

Soybean* (1/fau.) 6.19 5,60 5.29 5.57 5.68 - - 5.50-7.25 

Upland cotton |ct*/lb.> 54,2 56.1 59.0 - 57.4 

'Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. * Annual data ere based on Oct-Sept fiscal years ending with the Indicated year, 
'Quarterly prion are simple averages: annual price* are lor marketing year beginning in year Indicated. F - Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals duy 
to rounding. "Seasonally adjusted at annual rates, 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 
































1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 F 


1983 F 














$811. 












Rtstlptt 
























Cash receipts: 
























Crops 1 


41.1 


51,1 


45.8 


49.0 


48.6 


53 7 


63.1 


71.7 


75.0 


74.7 


64 to 68 


Livestock 


45.8 


41.3 


4ai 


46.3 


47.6 


58.8 


68.6 


67.8 


68.5 


69,3 


68 to 72 


Total 


66.9 


9Z4 


88.9 


95.4 


96.2 


11Z5 


131.7 


139.5 


143.5 


144.0 


134 to 138 


Other cash income* . . . , 


3.4 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


ao 


4.3 


Z9 


2.8 


3.9 


5l6 


9 to 13 


Total cash Income . , , 


90.3 


93.8 


90,7 


97,1 


99,2 


116.8 


134,6 


14Z4 


147.3 


149.6 


145 to 149 


Nonmoney income 1 , . . , 


5,1 


5.9 


6.9 


7.2 


8.5 


9.4 


11,1 


1Z5 


ia9 


15.0 


15to 17 


Realized gross Income . . 


95.4 


99,7 


97,6 


104.3 


107,7 


126.2 


1457 


154.9 


161,2 


164.6 


181 to 166 


Value of Inventory chg. . . 


3.4 


-1,6 


3.4 


-2.4 


1.0 


1.1 


5.6 


-4.3 


5.5 


0.2 


■1 to -4 


Total gross Income, . v . 


96.8 


98.0 


101,0 


102.0 


108.6 


127.2 


151.3 


150.6* 


166.8 


164.8 


159 to 163 


Expanses 
Cash expenses* t 


55.9 


60,6 


62.2 


68.4 


73. If 


81.7 


97.6 


106.6 


115.8 


117.4 


112 to ne 



Total expenses 66.4 

Income 

Net cash income ....,, 

Realized net income' , . , 

TotaJ net farm Income. , 

Deflated total net farm* . , 

Off-farm income'. . . , , t 



72.0 



75.8 



83.3 



90.2 



100.6 



119.0 



130,5 



141.6 



144.4 139to143 



34,5 


33,1 


2as 


28.7 


26,1 


35.1 


37.0 


35,8 


31.5 


32.2 


32 to 36 


30,0 


27.6 


21.8 


21,0 


17.5 


25.6 


26.7 


24.4 


19,8 


20.2 


20 to 24 


33.4 


26,0 


25,2 


16.7 


18.4 


26,7 


3Z3 


20.1 


25.1 


20,4 


18 to 22 


31.6 


226 


20.1 


14.1 


13.2 


17,7 


19,8 


11.3 


12.8 


9,8 


8 to 10 


24.7 


28.1 


23.9 


26.4 


25.6 


28.7 


33.8 


36.6 


39.3 


41.0 


41 to 46 



F *■ Forecast, includes net CCC loans. 1 lncome from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational Income, and direct government payments. 
3 imputed gross rental value ol farm dwellings and value of home consumption. *Excludei depreciation Of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings. 'Excludes value of inventory change. *Defleted by the GNP implicit price deflator, 1972-100, 'Reflects 
changes in farm definition In 1975 and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1982 



1983 



Farm marketings and CCC loans 1 . 



Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Fob Mar 

9,961 10.780 9.699 9,923 10,517 10.973 12.344 14,415 16,636 14.207 13.944 10,295 9.715 



Livestock and Products 5.773 6.660 5.939 5330 5,628 5,904 6.169 5.666 6.189 5,188 5.655 5.856 6,121 

Meatanlmals 3.382 4,150 3,507 3.390 3.259 3,590 3,767 3,208 3,747 2,884 3,392 3.804 3.740 

Dairy Products 1.554 1,627 1.673 1.592 1,498 1.455 1,427 1,497 1,469 1.552 1,437 1.357 1.565 

Poultry and eggs 764 820 681 767 681 780 805 736 883 678 727 627 734 

Other 73 83 78 81 190 79 170 225 90 74 99 68 82 

Crops 4.188 4.100 3,760 4,093 4.889 5,069 6.175 8,749 10,447 9,019 8,289 4.439 3.594 

Food oralns 586 471 475 1.157 1.611 1.364 1.374 1,155 1.153 773 1.012 581 411 

FeedCToDs, t,210 1,006 838 968 908 903 1,190 V635 2.456 2,899 3,120 1.526 1,257 

Cotton tlJnt and seed) 177 52 49 21 -15 -19 48 639 1.121 1.169 749 309 -181 

Tobacco 10 33 5 168 711 580 333 464 560 435 111 38 

Di^-bearlng crops 785 994 748 397 518 379 734 2,698 2,744 1.571 1.567 678 706 

Vegetables and meloni 491 575 740 711 688 757 880 865 557 471 460 431 512 

Fruits and tree nuts 329 262 349 453 569 559 752 785 693 635 429 313 232 

Other 600 707 656 376 442 415 617 659 1.259 941 517 490 619 

Government payment* 74 317 23 30 21 34 56 67 974 444 366 383 80 

Total cash recast* 3 10,035 11,097 9,722 9,953 10,538 11-007 12.400 14.482 17,610 14,651 14,310 10,678 9.795 

1 Receipts from loans represent vatue of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 2 Cash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1982 

contain revisions doe to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, whfch has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-March . 



Stats 



LtvMtock 
aid Product* 



Crop* 1 



Total' 



1982 



1983 



1982 



1383 



1982 



1983 



$m\. 



North Atlantic 

Maine. 57.1 55.8 

NewHampshire. , , ... 16.6 17.3 

Vermont 92.0 97.4 

Massachusetts 3Z6 32.8 

Rhode Island 3.5 3.4 

Connecticut 46.5 46.B 

New York 464.9 471.4 

NewJersev 31.6 31.4 

Pennsylvania. 551.7 541.8 

North Cent n I 

Ohio 359.9 376.0 

Indiana 382.4 417.1 

Illinois 543.5 625.6 

Michigan 283.3 289.7 

Wisconsin 974.9 960.7 

Minnesota 850.0 902.5 

Iowa 1,448.4 1,661.2 

Missouri 486.3 541.3 

North Dakota. ..... 193L5 220.5 

South Dakota 483.0 526.0 

Nebraska. . . .„ . . . . 999.2 1.071.3 

Kansas 94Z6 1.040.0 

Southern 

Delaware 67.7 61.9 

Maryland. 171,1 165.8 

Virginia 214.8 223.0 

WestVirginia 4Z1 4Z3 

North Carolina 383.8 391.6 

Sooth Carolinr 97.9 10(15 

Georgia 443L9 448.1 

Florida 236* 228.2 

Kentucky 227.5 24Z4 

Tennessee 223L3 240.6 

Alabama ......... 284.9 277.6 

Mtsstelppi 211.1 200.6 

Arkansas . . v 361.5 34Z0 

Louisiana ........ 114.7 117.3 

Oklahoma 589.8 588.2 

Texas „ . s . 1.213l8 1.239.1 

Western 

Montana 180.6 183.0 

Idaho 200.4 202.0 

Wyoming, 81.0 87.3 

Colorado 529.4 559.9 

New Mexico 16Z8 181.0 

Arizona 200.2 204.3 

Utah 80.8 8Z3 

Nevada 38.2 40.1 

Washington 228.6 230.1 

Oregon 13&6 143.2 

California r. 89&9 859.4 

Alaska \ 1.3 1.4 

Hawaii 18.4 18.4 

UnitedStates 16.886.9 17.631.1 

Estimates as of the first of current month. a Sales of farm 
period. Rounded data may not add 



51.9 


33.1 


109.0 


88.9 


7.2 


6.8 


218 


24.1 


6.5 


7.0 


98.5 


104.4 


32.7 


2Z2 


65l3 


55.0 


4.1 


4.0 


7.6 


7.5 


47.5 


23.2 


940 


70.0 


151.4 


131.5 


616.3 


602.9 


48.7 


47.0 


80.3 


78.4 


209.0 


218.3 


760.7 


760.0 


460.9 


561.1 


820.8 


937.1 


555.2 


778.7 


937.6 


1,195.7 


1.828,6 


1.69Z3 


Z37Z1 


2,317.9 


346.0 


331.3 


629.4 


621.0 


275.6 


264.0 


1,250.5 


1,224.7 


713L6 


809.5 


1.563.5 


1/71Z0 


1,514.8 


1.424.4 


2,963.2 


3,085.6 


425.6 


273L9 


911.9 


815.2 


420.3 


531.2 


613.8 


751.6 


186.8 


21Z6 


669.8 


738.6 


97Z3 


938.9 


1.971.5 


2,010.2 


56&1 


570.7 


1.511.7 


1,610.7 


14.0 


14.3 


81,7 


76.1 


4Z4 


63.0 


213.4 


228.7 


86.9 


93L4 


301.7 


316.4 


11.6 


13L6 


53.7 


55.9 


216.1 


240.3 


599.9 


631,9 


87.1 


121.8 


185.1 


222.3 


171.5 


173.4 


615.5 


621.6 


1,297.2 


1,1 2a3 


1,533.8 


1,348.4 


424.5 


546.4 


65Z0 


788.8 


185,1 


256.8 


408.4 


497.4 


139.5 


i3ae 


424.4 


411.2 


27Z1 


298.0 


483.2 


498.5 


366.2 


211.8 


717.7 


553.9 


293.8 


256.7 


408.5 


374.0 


187.0 


205.8 


776.8 


794.1 


1.397.7 


923L5 


2,611.5 


2,16Z6 


178.7 


31&5 


359.3 


501.4 


275.5 


215.8 


475.9 


4177 


21.2 


21.0 


10Z2 


108.3 


307.7 


188.4 


837.1 


748.3 


47.9 


46.3 


210.7 


227.3 


349.0 


186.7 


549.1 


391.0 


33.7 


28.5 


114.5 


110.8 


19.7 


20.2 


57.9 


60.3 


456.0 


411.1 


684.6 


641.2 


21 Z0 


187.6 


350.6 


330.9 


1.663.1 


1,044,2 


2,561.8 


1,903.6 


1.4 


1.4 


Z8 


Z8 


98,8 


98.8 


117.2 


117.2 


17.675.1 


16.322.6 


34,56Z0 


33,954.0 



Products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
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Annual 






1982 






1983 






1980 


1981 


1982 p 


Mar 


Oct Nov 

1977-100 


Dec 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Ail commodrtlet v 


no 


112 


lie 


117 


10? 125 


126 


746 


121 


104 


Livestock and products . . , 


10T 


102 


103 


104 


89 106 


95 


108 


113 


105 


Crop 


119 


121 


132 


133 


119 138 


153 


178 


129 


102 



preliminary. Volume of marketing Indexes reported In this issue for 1982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC foans 
which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average. 

Annual 



Prices Received 

All farm products 

AH crops 

Food grain* w . t . t t . , t .,.,,, t , , t t 

Food grains and hay 

Feed grains 

Cotton - + 

Tobacco 

Oil bearing crops t 

Fruit 

Fresh market* 

Commercial wgetfltoles, 

Fresh market 

Potatoes* ^ 

Livestock And products 

Meat animals ,■...♦..,♦.*♦.. 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

Interest, taxes, and wage rates. 

Production Items ..,**., ♦ . . ♦ ♦ .... ♦ . ♦ 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Seed 

Fertilizer. 

Agricultural chemicals. ... 

Fuels & energy 

Farm & motor supplies 

'Autos & trucks ....«« ♦ ....*. . 

Tractors & self -pro pel led machinery 

Other machinery ,* 

Building & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm rea) estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate. .... 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production items. Interest, taxes, and wage rates - 



Prices received 0910-14-10Q) 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity Index) (191O14-1001 
Parity ratio 3 



134 
125 
165 
132 
135 
114 
125 
102 
124 
128 
113 
T10 
129 
144 
156 
135 
112 



138 
138 
123 
177 
118 
134 
102 
186 
134 
123 
136 
132 
128 
127 
168 
117 
127 
139 

614 

950 

65 



139 
134 
166 
141 
145 
111 
140 
110 
131 
133 
136 
135 
177 
143 
150 
142 
116 



150 
146 
134 
164 
138 
144 
111 
213 
147 
143 
152 
146 
134 
137 
195 
124 
136 
150 

633 

1,035 

61 



133 
121 
146 
120 
120 

91 
154 

38 
177 
188 
127 
121 
125 
144 
155 
140 
110 



156 
149 
122 

164 
141 
144 
119 
211 
153 
159 
165 
160 
135 
143 
233 
131 
141 
154 

609 
1X371 

57 



1982 



1983 



1980 1981 1982 P May 



Dm 



Jtn 



139 
126 
150 
132 
131 

92 
151 

95 
161 
168 
121 
112 
152 
151 
168 
136 
108 



156 
150 
128 
169 
140 
146 
121 
202 
162 
159 
161 
156 
134 
143 
233 
131 
141 
155 

634 

1.070 

59 



1977-100 



127 
114 
145 
115 
114 

95 
159 

64 
146 
153 
116 
110 

90 
139 
147 
143 
102 



156 
148 
119 

158 
141 
139 
121 
209 
154 
167 
168 
165 
136 
143 
233 
131 
141 
153 

561 

1.073 

54 



126 
114 
147 
119 
118 

93 
157 

86 
135 
138 
106 

96 

86 
142 
152 
142 
101 



157 
150 
120 
165 
141 
139 
121 
208 
154 
167 
168 
165 
136 
148 
236 
140 
145 
156 

565 

1.083 

54 



Feb 



132 
116 
147 
127 
126 

93 
157 

87 
129 
131 
125 
120 

89 
146 
158 
142 
107 



158 
151 
124 
170 
141 
139 
121 
202 
154 
166 
168 
165 
138 
148 
236 
140 
145 
157 

604 

1,088 

56 



Mar 



134 
121 
150 
131 
133 

99 
156 

89 
120 
119 
142 
141 

94 
146 
159 
140 
106 



159 
152 
125 
175 
141 
138 
123 
194 
154 
166 
172 
168 
138 
146 
236 
140 
145 
157 

611 

1.091 

56 



Apr May p 



136 
127 
155 
142 
143 

99 
156 

93 
123 
124 
150 
154 
113 
145 
158 
139 
104 



T59 

153 
131 
172 
141 
138 
123 
201 
154 
166 
172 
168 
139 
148 
236 
140 
145 
158 



137 
129 

151 
147 
147 

96 
157 

92 
126 
127 
147 
150 
140 
144 
155 
137 
111 



160 
154 
133 
166 
141 
138 
126 
205 
153 
169 
172 
168 
138 
148 
236 
140 
145 
158 



622 624 

1,096 1,100 
57 57 



1 Fresh market for noncltnjs end fresh market and Processing for citrus* * Includes sweetpotetoes and dry edible beans. * Ratio of index of prices 
received to index of Prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14-100). p- preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers. U.S. average^ 



19B0 



Annual 4 



1981 



1982 p 



1962 



Mty 



Dec 



Jan 



1963 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



May p 



Crops 

All wheat {$/bu j 

Rice, rough iS/cwtJ 

Corn IS/bu.l 

Sorghum (S/cwlJ 

All hay, baled (S/ton) . . . 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton. Upland ld»./lbj- . 

Potatoes It/cwtJ 

Dry edible beam l$/cwr) . 
Apples for troth use (ctiVlb, 
Pears for fresh un (S/ton) . 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 1 . 
Grapefruit. *]J uses ($/box) 1 



3,88 


3.89 


a 52 


3.64 


3,51 


3.57 


3.57 


3.66 


3.77 


3.69 


11.07 


11.94 


8.33 


8.55 


8.06 


8.05 


6.26 


7.99 


6.23 


8.12 


Z7Q 


Z92 


Z37 


2,60 


Z26 


Z36 


Z56 


2.71 


2.94 


3.00 


4.67 


4.72 


4.00 


4.35 


a97 


4.09 


4.42 


4.67 


4,92 


5.09 


67.00 


67.70 


69.10 


77.50 


68.80 


70.10 


74.60 


70,50 


75.30 


83.30 


6.75 


6.92 


5.78 


6.27 


5.46 


5.56 


5.66 


5.82 


6.08 


6.03 


69.0 


67.1 


55.3 


55.8 


57.3 


56.0 


56.4 


59.9 


59.7 


59.3 


4.78 


6.95 


5.10 


6.21 


3,67 


3.61 


3.68 


3.68 


4.62 


6.10 


24.80 


28.60 


16.80 


19.20 


13.10 


1ZO0 


11.90 


1Z30 


1140 


15.50 


16.2 


13.5 


15.9 


16.2 


13,7 


11.6 


1Z3 


1Z6 


11.3 


11.4 


325 


264 


235 


353 


330 


298 


315 


333 


326 


336 


3,26 


3.78 


7.44 


6.13 


4.68 


4.71 


4.31 


3.47 


4.32 


4.55 


2.73 


3.68 


Z20 


Z20 


1.88 


1.64 


1.28 


1.49 


1.86 


1.66 



Livestock 

Beef cattle ($/cwt) ... 62.50 58.50 56.90 62.60 5Z50 54.30 57.10 59.70 61.00 59.80 

Calves (S/cwt) 77.50 64.50 60.30 64.20 58.60 6Z40 66.50 68.40 66.60 66.60 

HogslS/cwt_) 38.80 43.40 54.10 56.70 53.60 55.30 56.10 50.40 46.90 46.70 

Lambs (S/cwt) 63.50 55.40 54.50 63.50 50.90 55,50 60.30 63.20 61.50 59.80 

AllmJIk *old to plantt (S/cwt). . . . 13.10 13.60 13.60 13.20 13,90 13.80 1180 1160 13.50 13.30 

Milk, menuf. grade ($/cwt.> 1ZO0 1Z75 13.55 1Z40 13.00 1Z90 1Z80 12.70 1Z7Q 12.50 

Sroilen (cts./lhj 27.7 26.0 26.6 28.2 24.3 25.8 27.7 25.4 24.7 26.1 

Eggsteto./da*.) 1 56.7 62.2 58.4 54.7 55.4 5Z6 54.7 58.2 57.1 61.2 

Turkeys IcWlb.) 40.0 38.5 37.2 34.9 33.3 31.9 3Z6 33.0 3Z1 34.5 

Wool lctt,/lb.P 8E1 91-1 74.1 76.5 57.1 53.2 57.7 58.4 67.4 6&5 

1 Equivalent on-tree returns. 3 Average of all eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggssoid at retail. * Average local market price, excluding 
incentive payments. * Calendar year averages. p« preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 1982 



1963 



1982 



Apr 



Sept 



Oct 



Consumer price ind**, ill items 289.1 284.3 293.3 294.1 

Consumer price Index. Iw food 288.4 26Z9 29Z9 294.0 

All food 285.7 283.9 287.6 287.0 

Food away from home 306.5 303.6 309.8 310-7 

Food at home 279,2 277.9 280.6 279.4 

Meats 1 v ..... 270.3 263.6 278.4 274.9 

Beef end vea! . 276.5 274.8 279.1 272.2 

Pork 258.1 241.6 277.1 277.9 

Poultry 195.1 193,3 196.2 195.4 

Fhh 370.6 38Z0 369.4 367.1 

Eggs 178.7 186.9 175.2 175.8 

Dairy product* 1 247.0 247.5 247.0 247.1 

Fan and oils' 259.6 260.4 258.4 258.4 

Fruhsend vegetables* 291.4 294.0 284.1 280.7 

Fresh 296,6 304.1 283.5 277.4 

Processed 286.0 285.5 287.4 286,8 

Cerealsand bakery product*. 283,4 281.7 284,6 285.0 

Sugar and sweets 367.5 365,3 371.2 370,6 

Beveragw. nonalcoholic 424.2 424.1 424.2 427.5 

APParel commodrtiei laei footwear. .. . 177.0 177.4 180.4 180.9 

Footwear. 205.5 205.6 206.2 206.8 

Tobacco product* 243,5 235.1 246.8 257.3 

Beverage*, alcohol 208.5 207.4 210i1 210.6 

J Beef, veal. lamb, pork^nd processed meet 'includes butter, ' Excludes butter. 



Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


1967- 


■100 










293.6 


292.4 


293.1 


293.2 


293.4 


295.5 


293.6 


292.1 


292.6 


292.6 


202.4 


294.7 


286.4 


286.6 


288.1 


289.0 


290,5 


291.9 


311.4 


31 2.6 


314.5 


31&2 


316.5 


3iao 


278.3 


277.6 


279.3 


280.3 


281,9 


283.4 


273.6 


271.1 


272.2 


273.2 


27Z8 


273.3 


272.0 


270.2 


271.3 


27Z2 


27Z8 


279.4 


274.2 


27Q 1 


272.0 


273.6 


271.1 


262.1 


192.0 


190.4 


191.3 


194.0 


193.7 


191.0 


366.6 


369.6 


376.7 


379.2 


380.1 


379.4 


175.0 


172.5 


172.9 


169,3 


175.0 


174.9 


247.4 


247.8 


249.5 


249.7 


249,6 


250 ,1 


258.6 


258.6 


259.3 


258.0 


258.4 


258,6 


276,1 


277.6 


276.2 


27a 1 


286,9 


294.9 


268.3 


27Z3 


269.2 


272.0 


288.6 


304.3 


287.3 


286.0 


286.6 


287.4 


287.6 


287.1 


285.5 


286.3 


287.6 


288.7 


239.6 


291.1 


370.3 


369.2 


371,5 


370.7 


37Z8 


373.2 


426.2 


424,3 


431.1 


432.2 


43Z7 


431.8 


180.6 


178.4 


175.0 


176.0 


178.9 


179,7 


206.9 


205.9 


204.8 


205.6 


206,6 


207.5 


264.0 


272.3 


280.3 


26Z6 


283,3 


284.9 


210.9 


210.9 


211.6 


21 3L3 


215.1 


216.1 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 



Finished good* 1 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh and dried vegetables, . . . . 

Effls 

Bakery products 

Meats, 

Beef and veaJ .... ,>. 

Pork . . ; . . 

Poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits and vegetables . + 

Vegetable oil and products . . . . 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco Products 

Intermediate materials* 

Materials for food manufacturing , . 

Flour* 

Refined sugar 1 r . . 

Crude vegetable oil i 

Crude materials* 

Foodstuffs and feedstuff s 

Fruits and vegetables* . . . . . 

Grains 

Livestock ....... ♦ ♦ 

Poultry, live 

Fibers. Pient and animal 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cano, . . . . . . . . . . 



AN commodities. . . ♦ ♦ . . . ♦ 

industrial commodrtiei 

All foods 4 ^ 

Form products and processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds 

Cereal and oakery products 

Sugar and confectionery 

Beverages 





Annual 






1982 






— Jt 

1983 




1980 


1981 


1982 p 


Apr 


Nov 

1967- 


Dec 

■100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


247.0 


269.8 


280.6 


277.3 


284.9 


285.5 


283.6 


283.7 


283.4 


283.0 


239.5 


2sae 


259.3 


260l0 


257.4 


258.3 


258.3 


259.9 


260,8 


262.9 


237.6 


228.9 


236.4 


244.8 


233,4 


234.2 


222.1 


227.1 


214.9 


249.7 


219.0 


276.0 


246.5 


265l2 


210.7 


238.2 


210.3 


206.6 


229.8 


257.9 


171.0 


187.1 


178.7 


192.1 


172.5 


170.0 


170.0 


170.0 


170.0 


170.0 


247.8 


268.2 


275.5 


275lO 


279.0 


280,1 


281.0 


2825 


282.4 


284.3 


235.9 


239.0 


250.6 


251.6 


241.7 


239.4 


2426 


244.7 


247.5 


248.3 


260.2 


246.6 


245.1 


256.6 


226.7 


224.5 


230.1 


235.5 


244.5 


256.0 


196.7 


2iai 


251.0 


240.4 


261.5 


25Z6 


254.1 


248.0 


244.5 


229.6 


193.3 


193.3 


178,6 


176.0 


176.6 


171.5 


17Z5 


178.8 


17Z6 


168.3 


370.9 


377.8 


422.6 


423.0 


436,9 


446.4 


44Z2 


477.9 


488.5 


477.2 


230.6 


245.6 


248.9 


248.4 


250l2 


250,a 


250.7 


251.0 


250.7 


251.0 


228,7 


261.2 


274,3 


276.2 


273.1 


273.0 


274.6 


273.9 


2729 


273.8 


233.2 


238.0 


234.6 


236.6 


231.5 


229.1 


228.6 


227.4 


225.2 


230.7 


250.8 


276.5 


287.6 


282.3 


294,6 


295.0 


291.1 


290.3 


289.1 


287.2 


175.8 


189.5 


197.8 


197.1 


200.0 


199.6 


201.4 


202.5 


203.0 


204.4 


261.0 


305.1 


319.0 


318.2 


321.9 


320.7 


324.9 


325.6 


325.0 


327.1 


172.4 


186.0 


193.6 


194.1 


193.8 


191.7 


19Z9 


193.3 


194,6 


194.7 


233.1 


240.9 


245.0 


244.8 


249.1 


248.2 


247.6 


246.9 


248.0 


248.4 


245.7 


268.3 


323.2 


306.7 


365.1 


383.5 


350.9 


338.1 


335.1 


354.7 


280.3 


306.0 


310.4 


309.9 


309.9 


310.1 


309.9 


310.5 


309.2 


309.1 


264.4 


260.4 


255.2 


254.4 


251.0 


249,8 


250.9 


253,0 


2525 


254.8 


187.6 


191.9 


183.4 


186.8 


179.8 


180.8 


181.3 


183.9 


184.6 


185.6 


213,1 


171.8 


161.3 


152.0 


167.1 


167.2 


166.2 


169.4 


168.5 


170.7 


20Z8 


185.4 


160.1 


165.3 


150.6 


144.9 


141.6 


147.1 


149.3 


163.3 


304.6 


329.0 


319.5 


322,6 


313.2 


3127 


31 a7 


321.0 


322.1 


325.7 


259.2 


257.4 


247.8 


254.4 


236.3 


237.1 


239.6 


249,3 


249,1 


256.8 


238.6 


267.3 


253.4 


267.6 


232,5 


248,1 


227,0 


227,2 


234.3 


266.0 


239.0 


248.4 


210.9 


226.0 


198.6 


202.3 


206.3 


22Z4 


227.4 


243.8 


25Z7 


248.0 


257.8 


267.6 


239.1 


237.2 


24Z3 


251.1 


251.4 


260.6 


202.1 


201.2 


191.9 


186,2 


181.6 


177.8 


177.1 


200.1 


177.8 


170.8 


271.1 


242.0 


202,9 


207.4 


195.3 


200.6 


201.7 


206.4 


217.0 


213.6 


271.2 


287.4 


282.5 


280.3 


285.9 


285.5 


284.5 


284.5 


282.9 


280.8 


2492 


277.6 


214.5 


225.3 


206.8 


206.5 


208.1 


213.0 


210.2 


224.4 


430.3 


330.1 


311.5 


319.6 


297.9 


299.7 


299.7 


299,7 


299.7 


298.8 


222.2 


246.9 


269.9 


265.6 


279.8 


n.a. 


276.6 


276.6 


274.2 


274.2 


413.0 


272.7 


278.5 


2422 


296.7 


297.8 


300,1 


3ta7 


31Z5 


320.4 


26R8 


293.4 


299.3 


298.0 


300.3 


300.7 


300.0 


301.2 


300.5 


300.8 


274.8 


304.1 


31Z3 


309,9 


315,0 


315.2 


314.0 


314.4 


313.4 


31 Z6 


244.5 


251.8 


254.5 


254.7 


25Z1 


2527 


252.4 


254.7 


255.5 


258.1 


244.7 


251.5 


248.9 


251.6 


2439 


244.8 


245.9 


249.9 


250.4 


254.7 


249.4 


254.9 


242.3 


250.6 


230.7 


23Z6 


233.1 


240.8 


241.4 


250.5 


241.2 


248.7 


251.5 


251.1 


25tt 2 


250.5 


251.8 


253.9 


254.3 


256.0 


236.0 


2555 


253,9 


253.5 


254.2 


256.2 


256.9 


257.3 


257.4 


259.1 


322.5 


275.9 


269.9 


256.0 


280.4 


280.1 


281.8 


286.4 


283.7 


286.7 


233.0 


248.0 


2569 


256,6 


258.4 


258,8 


260,9 


261.6 


261.8 


263.0 



1 Commodities reedy for sale to ultimate consumer. Commodities requiring further Processing to become finished goods. "All types and sizes of re- 
fined sugar. * Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point * Fresh and dried. * Includes all raw, inter- 
mediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drink I. alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds)* n.a. - not available. 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and producer food price Indexes may be found m Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical 
Bulletin 694, ERS. USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods = 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 p 



Apr 



1982 



Nov 



Dm 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost 0967-100) , 

Farm value 41967*100} , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Meet products 

Retailcost(1967-100) , 

Farmv»lueN967-1O0). . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/ retail cost (%) 
Dairy products: 

Retail cost {1967-100) . 

Farmvalue(l96>100) - 

Farm-retail spread (1967=10 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
PoulUV: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . 

Farm value (1967-100) , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-10 

Farm value/ retail cost (%) 
EOT* 

Retail cost 11967-100) , 

Farm value (1967-100) , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/ retail cost 1%) 
CereeL and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . 

Farm value (1967-100) . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/ fetaH cost (%) 
Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-100) , 

Farm value (1967-100) , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost i%) 
Fresh vegetables: 

Retail costs (1967-100), 

Farm value (1967-100) , 

Farm- retail **ead (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 
Procaeaed fruits and vegetable*: 

Retail cosi (1967-100) - 

Farm value (1967-100) , 

Farm- retail spn^jd (1967*100! 

Farm value/ retail costs (%) 
F eta and Oil*: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967HO0 

Farm value/retail cost {%) , 

» Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value Is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm Product equivalent to retail unft,l ess allowance for byproduct Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and may include marketing charges such as grading and pecking for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail price and the farm vafue, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, end distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail Prfce spreads may be found in Food Consumption Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 694 + ERS, 
USDA, 



238.8 


257.1 


266.4 


264.5 


265.3 


264.8 


265l7 


266.6 


268,4 


269.9 


239.8 


246.3 


248.8 


251,2 


238.2 


235,5 


233.0 


239.3 


247.6 


243.4 


2383 


263.4 


276,8 


27Z4 


261.2 


28Z1 


285.0 


28Z6 


284. 3 


285.5 


37.2 


35.5 


34.6 


35l2 


33,3 


3Z9 


32.5 


33.2 


34.3 


33,4 


246,8 


257,8 


270.3 


263.6 


276.3 


271.1 


27Z2 


2712 


27Z6 


273.3 


234.0 


235.5 


251,3 


25Z5 


239,5 


237.4 


240.5 


248.6 


250.1 


25Z4 


266.1 


284,0 


29Z5 


276.6 


31 3.6 


31 0.6 


309,3 


30Z0 


299.3 


297.8 


50.7 


49,3 


50.2 


51.7 


47.2 


47.2 


47,7 


49.1 


49,5 


49.6 


227. 4 


243L6 


247.0 


247.6 


247.4 


247.8 


249.5 


249.7 


249.6 


25(11 


251,1 


265.9 


261,8 


259.4 


264.0 


264.3 


262.9 


264.6 


263,4 


260.5 


206,6 


224.1 


234.0 


237.1 


23Z6 


234 7 


237.7 


236,6 


237.5 


240.9 


51.6 


51.0 


49.8 


49.0 


49.9 


49.9 


49.3 


50,0 


49.3 


48.7 


190.6 


1986 


194.9 


193.3 


192.0 


190,4 


191.3 


194.0 


193.7 


191.0 


211.9 


210,2 


200.5 


193,2 


196.6 


18Z2 


188.4 


200.3 


187,6 


18Z4 


170.3 


187.4 


189.5 


19a5 


187,6 


198.3 


194.1 


187.9 


199.6 


199,4 


54,6 


5Z0 


50.6 


49.2 


50.3 


47.1 


48.4 


50,8 


47.6 


47.0 


169.7 


183.8 


176.7 


186.9 


175.0 


17Z5 


172.9 


169.3 


175.0 


174.9 


164.3 


206,5 


189.5 


208.1 


165.4 


176.7 


165.6 


174,3 


186,9 


16Z0 


148.6 


150.9 


163.2 


156.3 


159.9 


166.4 


183.5 


16Z0 


157.6 


164.7 


64.2 


66.4 


6Z7 


65.8 


6Z6 


60.6 


566 


60.9 


63.1 


61.5 


246.4 


271.1 


283.4 


281.7 


285.5 


286.3 


287.8 


288.7 


289.8 


291.1 


221,4 


217.5 


192.5 


2QZ7 


19Z0 


194.4 


195l3 


201,2 


203.0 


202.7 


251.6 


26Z2 


301.2 


298.1 


304.8 


305.3 


306,9 


306,6 


307,8 


309.4 


15.4 


13,8 


1Z0 


1Z3 


11.5 


11,6 


11.6 


1Z0 


1Z0 


11.9 


271.8 


286.1 


323.2 


317.3 


300,5 


283.1 


276,5 


277.1 


291.2 


295,7 


245.0 


251.0 


327.1 


330.7 


252.8 


213,1 


177,8 


173,1 


175.7 


184.6 


283,8 


301,8 


321,4 


311.3 


321.9 


314.5 


320.8 


323.8 


342.3 


345,5 


27.9 


27.2 


31.4 


3Z3 


26.1 


23.3 


19.9 


19.4 


1&7 


19.4 


242.2 


287.4 


288.9 


301.8 


249,1 


270.8 


270,0 


273.4 


294*0 


3160 


216,1 


28Z4 


275l3 


320.7 


229.6 


249,4 


215.7 


230.5 


276.0 


310.1 


254,5 


289.7 


295.2 


292.9 


258.3 


280.6 


295.5 


293,5 


301.5 


318.7 


2a 5 


31.4 


30,5 


34.0 


29.5 


29.4 


25.5 


27.0 


30.2 


31.4 


24Z5 


271.5 


286.2 


285.5 


287.3 


286.0 


286,6 


287.4 


287.6 


267.1 


243.5 


290.6 


27Z7 


271.5 


256.1 


255.1 


228.4 


225.3 


223.4 


22Z4 


24Z2 


267.3 


288*9 


288.6 


294.2 


29Z9 


299.5 


301.1 


301.8 


301.* 


18.2 


19.4 


17.3 


17,2 


16.2 


16.2 


14.4 


14.2 


14,1 


14.0 


241.2 


267.1 


259.9 


260.4 


258,6 


258.6 


259.3 


258,0 


258,4 


285.6 


250.3 


26Z4 


207.6 


219,9 


195.4 


187.6 


190.9 


198.5 


208.3 


224.2 


237,7 


268,9 


279.9 


276.0 


28Z8 


285,2 


285,6 


280.9 


277.7 


271,8 


28,8 


27.3 


22.2 


23.5 


21.0 


20,4 


20,4 


21,4 


2Z4 


24.1 



?? 
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Farm-retail price spreads 



1980 



Annus! 



1981 



1982 



Apr 



1962 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Apr 



Beef, Choice; 
Retail price 1 fcts./lb.) .... 
Net carcass value 1 let*.) . * . 
Net farm value" ictsl . . . . 
Farm-retail ipread (ctsJ . . . 

Carcass- rata 1 1 spread* lets.) 

Farm-carcass spread* (cts.) 
Farm value/retail price 1%) . 
Pork: 
Retail pr>ce l (cts./lb.) 
Wholesale value 1 (cts.) . . . . 
Net farm value' iciM.) . * * . 
Farm-retail spread lets.) . . . 

Wholesale-retail spread 4 lets.) 

Farm-wholesale spread* lets,! 
Farm value/retail price i%\ . . 

' Estimated weighted overage prtee of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. 'Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuts-beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproduct*. *Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus velue of byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing sen/ ices such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transpor- 
tation. * Represents char^BS made for jFvestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



237.6 


238.7 


242.5 


240.4 


237.1 


235.7 


236.9 


238.7 


238.1 


244.5 


15&4 


149.3 


150.7 


1622 


138.7 


138.7 


140.5 


144.0 


150.3 


160.3 


145.0 


138.5 


140.5 


151.8 


128.6 


129.3 


131.5 


135.5 


1421 


151.0 


9Z6 


100.2 


10Z0 


88.6 


108,5 


106.4 


105.4 


10&2 


96.0 


gas 


82,2 


89.4 


91.8 


78.2 


98.4 


97.0 


96.4 


94.7 


87.8 


84.2 


10.4 


10.8 


10.2 


1QL4 


10.1 


9,4 


9.0 


as 


8.2 


9.3 


61 


58 


58 


63 


54 


55 


56 


57 


60 


62 


139.4 


152.4 


175.4 


163.0 


187.0 


183.5 


185l0 


isa3 


180.7 


173.9 


98.0 


106.7 


121.8 


114.0 


124,2 


124.2 


121.6 


122.3 


114.2 


108.8 


ea2 


70.3 


88.0 


827 


85.5 


88.2 


90.6 


92.4 


81.3 


75.7 


67.2 


82.1 


87.4 


80.3 


101.5 


95.3 


94.4 


90.9 


99.4 


98.2 


41.4 


45l7 


53.6 


49.0 


628 


59.3 


6&4 


61.0 


66.5 


65.1 


34.8 


36.4 


33.8 


31.3 


38.7 


36.0 


31.0 


29.9 


329 


3&1 


45 


46 


50 


51 


46 


48 


49 


50 


45 


44 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



1980 

Rail freight rate Index 1 

Allproducts(1969-100J 2845 

FarmProducta(l969-100) 275.6 

Grain (Dec, 1978-100) 127.9 

Food Product! (1969-100) 283,1 

Rail car loadings of grain Itnou. ears)* . . , 30.1 

Barge shipments of grain (mil bu.1 1 .... 36.7 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thousand cwt.) 1 4 124 

RaiMthou.cwt}* 4 ; . . 1.218 

Truck (thou, cwt.)* 4 7,594 



1981 



1982 



Apr 



1982 



Nov 



1983 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



327.6 


351.4 


351.4 


351.7 


351.9 


355.2P 


355.4p 


355. 3p 


355. 3P 


315.0 


337.2 


3420 


336.3 


338.9 


341 .50 


342.0P 


342. Op 


342. OP 


148.1 


159.5 


160.2 


158.7 


15U7 


160.0P 


356.8P 


160.0P 


160.0P 


329.4 


35a 3 


353.7 


353.1 


3528 


356.8p 


160. Op 


356.4P 


356. 4P 


26.3 


24.4 


252 


3525 


21.9 


24.7 


26.3 


26.8 


25.2 


38.2 


41.9 


49.9 


51.5 


37.4 


46.4 


3as 


42.5 


34.0 


247 


384 


358 


347 


384 


467 


530 


446 


486 


711 


688 


612 


617 


674 


464 


918 


713 


645 


7,662 


7.858 


9,807 


7,442 


8,115 


7,389 


7,097 


7,547 


8.035 



department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised April 1982 "Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. * Weekly average; 
from AgrkuituraE Marketing Service. USDA. 4 Preliminary data for 1982 p- preliminary. 
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Food Supply and Use 

Per capita consumption of major food commodities {retaif weight) 1 _ 

1974 1975 1976 1977 



Meats: . , 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton . . . . , 

Pork 

Fish Udibli w»ightli 

Canned - 

Poultry product!: 

Eggt 

Chicken Iraedy-to-cook) 

Turkey ( ready -to-cook) 

Dairy product!: 

Cheese lenduding cottage) 

Condensed and evaporated whole milk. 
Fluid milk and cream {product weKJht) 

tee cream (product weight) 

Fatiand Oil*- Total fat content 

Butter tactual weight) 

Margarine tactual weight) 

Lard i - . -, 

ShortenlnQ 

Other edible fats and oils 

Fruit*: 
Fresh 

Citrus ...--.. j* - ^ 

Nonchrua 

Processed. 

Canned fruit 

Canned juke 

frozen (including juices) 

Chilled citrus juices. 

Dried 

Vegetables: 

Fresh* 

Canned lexduding potatoes) 

Frozen (excluding potatoes) 

Fresh potatoes 

Frozen potato products 

Sweetpotatoes 4 

Grain*: 

Wheat flour 1 ... h . . . 

Bice . „ ; . ^ -i .., 

Other: 

Coffee 

Cocoa * 

Peanuts (shelled) 

Dry edible beans 

Melon* 

Sugar (refined) 

Corn tweeteners* 



1978 



1979 



1980 



Pounds 



1981* 



1982 1 



151.2 


143.7 


15Z8 


152.2 


146.9 


144.9 


147.6 


145.2 


139.4 


85.6 


87.9 


94.4 


91.8 


87.2 


78.0 


76l5 


77.2 


77.3 


1.9 


3.4 


a3 


3.2 


Z4 


1.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


1.5 


61-6 


507 


53.7 


55.8 


55.9 


63.8 


66.3 


65,0 


59.0 


12.1 


1Z2 


12.9 


1Z7 


13.4 


iao 


1Z8 


1Z9 


1Z3 


4.7 


.4.3 


4.2 


4.6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.6 


4.3 


36.1 


35.2 


34,2 


33.9 


34.5 


35.2 


346 


33.6 


3ae 


40.7 


40.1 


4Z7 


44,1 


46.7 


50.6 


50.1 


51.7 


5Z9 


8.8 


8.5 


9.1 


9.1 


9.2 


9.9 


10.5 


107 


10.8 


14.6 


14.3 


15.7 


16.1 


17.0 


17.2 


17.6 


iai 


.19.6 


5,6 


5.3 


5.0 


4.3 


4.1 


4.1 


as 


4.1 


4.0 


26Z3 


266.8 


263.6 


259.9 


257.2 


253.2 


249.7 


245.7 


n.a. 


17.4 


18.5 


17.9 


17.5 


17.4 


17.1 


17.3 


17.2 


17.5 


5Z4 


5Z3 


54.8 


53.0 


54.6 


55.6 


55.8 


56.9 


rua. 


4.5 


4.7 


4.3 


4,3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


11.1 


11.0 


11.9 


11.4 


11.2 


11,2 


11.3 


11.2 


11.1 


3.2 


Z8 


Z6 


2.2 


Z2 


Z4 


Z4 


Z5 


Z5 


16.9 


17.0 


17.7 


17.2 


17.8 


16.4 


16.2 


16.5 


18.7 


19.6 


19.9 


21.5 


21.0 


2Z1 


2Z4 


2Z7 


23.5 


n.a. 


76.4 


80.8 


8Z8 


79.5 


79.0 


80.8 


85.7 


87.3 


n.a. 


26.6 


28.4 


28.1 


25.5 


25.7 


2as 


28.1 


24.6 


n.a, 


49.8 


5Z4 


54.7 


54.0 


53.2 


57.0 


57.6 


6Z7 


n.a. 


19.3 


19.0 


18.6 


19.0 


175 


17.8 


17.4 


16.4 


n.a. 


13.0 


146 


14.5 


iae 


16.5 


16.9 


167 


19.1 


n.a. 


1Z0 


14.0 


13.6 


14.0 


U5 


1Z6 


13.0 


1Z7 


n.a. 


5.2 


5.6 


6.1 


5.7 


6.0 


5.4 


5.8 


4.2 


n.a. 


Z4 


Z9 


Z6 


2.5 


Z1 


Z6 


2.4 


Z4 


n.a. 


91.6 


90.3 


91.3 


93.6 


95.4 


96.4 


99.0 


97.1 


n.a. 


5Z9 


51.9 


53.0 


53,1 


51.8 


53.2 


49.8 


45.9 


n.a. 


10.1 


9.6 


mi 


10.2 


10.7 


11.2 


10.4 


11.3 


n.a. 


45.5 


51.6 


48.5 


51.5 


49.4 


6&6 


53.6 


47.1 


n.a. 


13.1 


13.7 


14.6 


15.7 


17.2 


17,7 


16.9 


18.2 


n.a. 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4,3 


45 


4.6 


3.9 


41 


n.a 


111 


114 


119 


116 


115 


117 


117 


116 


114 


7.5 


7.6 


7.1 


7.5 


5.7 


9.4 


9.4 


11.0 


11.8 


9.6 


9.2 


9.4 


6.9 


7.9 


8.5 


7.7 


7.7 


7.5 


3.0 


Z6 


3.0 


Z6 


Z6 


Z6 


Z6 


Z9 


ao 


6.4 


6.5 


6.2 


6.3 


6.8 


6.8 


5.5 


6.4 


6.6 


&.0 


&6 


6.2 


6.2 


48 


4.4 


4.3 


41 


n.a. 


17.0 


17.2 


18.3 


19.1 


19.8 


18.9 


16.9 


19.0 


n.a. 


95.6 


89.1 


93.4 


94.2 


91.4 


89.3 


83.7 


79.5 


75.3 


25.6 


2&6 


31.9 


35.3 


39.2 


43.3 


48.9 


55.0 


60.0 



1 Quantity In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basts except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, dry beans 
and rice which are on a crop-year basis, and eggs which are on a marketlnfryear basis. * Preliminary. 'Commercial production for sale as fresh Produce. 
* Table stock and processed. 'White, whole wheat semolina, and durum flour. * Fructose and glucose. r\e * not available. 

Note: Historical consumption and supply-utilization data for food may be found in Food Consumption* Prices end Expenditures, 1960-81, Statistical 
Bulletin 694, EBS.USDA. 
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Agricultural Outtoo* 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1980 

Broil an 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) ♦ ♦ 11 ,272 

Wholesale price, 9-crtyJcts./lb.) 46,8 

Price of broiler grower feed (S/ton) 207 

B^oiler-feedpf*cerwlto{lb.) , . t . 2.7 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chtekl 19 State* (miL) 3 77.9 

Turkey* 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) . . 2.332 
Wholesale price. New York. 8-1$ lb. 

young hens (cttVlb,) 63.6 

Price of turkey grower feed (S/ton) 223 

Turkey-feed price ratio (lbj' 3.5 

Pooltt hatched (mil.) 188.7 

Poula Placed in U.S. (mil) (*) 

EW 

Price of laying feed t$/ton) ,,.,♦.. 188 

Egg^feed price ratio (lb,) 1 -- ♦ 6,0 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (ct$Jdoi,P 66.9 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 485 



1981 


1982 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


11,106 
46.3 

227 
2.6 


12,039 
44.0 
210 ■ 
2.5 


L01&0 

4Z6 

215 

2.5 


929,8 

40.3 
198 
2.5 


971.3 1,019,9 

42.0 43.1 

201 202 

2.4 2.6 


929.5 

45.2 
206 

2.7 


1.088.7 

41 r 9 

210 

2.4 


40.9 
215 
2.3 


*77.1 


3 sa2 


84.1 


75.2 


80,0 


82.1 


81.6 


84.9 


85,0 


2.509 


2,459 


147.4 


289.8 


19Z7 


144.4 


133,4 


175.8 


~ 


60.7 

249 

3.1 

187.3 

<*) 


60.8 

229 

3.0 

184,2 

<*) 


55.8 
228 

3.0 
21,3 

(*) 


67.2 
222 
3.9 
11.7 
11,6 


54.2 
225 

3.0 
12.5 
12.1 


53,6 
226 
2.8 

14.3 
13.8 


54.9 
227 
2.9 
15.4 
15.0 


56.0 
230 
2.9 

(*) 

19.0 


54.4 
241 
2.7 

C) 

19.8 


210 
6-0 


190 
6.1 


191 
6.6 


182 
6,3 


185 
6.0 


186 
5.7 


188 
5.8 


189 
6.2 


198 
5.8 


73.2 
454 


701 

444 


72.2 

46.6 


686 

30.2 


67.2 

31,1 


62.7 
33.3 


65-7 

33L1 


69.1 
39.5 


37.2 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 p 



'1982 



lil 



IV 



Jan 



1983 



Fab 



M«r 



Apr 



EW 

Farm production (miL) 69.67t 69,827 69.680 17,557 17.231 17,419 5.917 5,345 5,913 5.592 

Average number of layers on farms {mil.) 288 288 286 285 282 285 284 281 278 274 

Rateof lay (eggs per layer) 242 243 244 61,6 61.1 61.0 20.8 19.0 21.3 20.4 



Annual 



'1982 



1983 



I960 



1981 1982 p 



II 



III 



IV 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Stock* 

Eggs, shell (thou, cases) 38 31 35 39 32 28 34 35 25 18 

Eggs, frozen (mil. Ib.t . . . , ; 23.4 24.3 23.7 17.4 22.7 28.0 25.4 28.1 27.5 24.9 

Broilers, beginning of period {miUb,) 30.6 22.4 32.6 27.0 21.8 17.4 22.3 2dB 17,6 20.9 

Turkeys, beginning of period (mil, lb.) 240l0 198.0 238.4 236,4 281.7 440.2 203.9 193.8 187.7 185.3 

1 Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey llveweighL * 19 States, ' Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
delivery to retailers. 4 Marketing year quarters begin in December. J Monthly data not available for 1982. * Not reported. 
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Dairy- 



1960 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Apr 



1982 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Milk price*. Minnesota- Wisconsin, 

asitfalSiWI 1 11-38 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/ton) 177 

M1lk*teed price ratio llbJ* 1.48 

Wholaaatt price*: 

Butter. Grade A Chi, tctsVlb.) 139,3 

Am. chee*e. Wl*, awembly pt, {ctsJltO , . , . 1 33.0 

Nonfat dry milk, (cfe/.tft.J* 88.4 

USDA n*t removal! (mil, IbJ: 

Total milk equlv. (mil. lb.) 4 8,799,9 

Butter (mil, lb,) 257.0 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.} 349,7 

Nonfat dry milk Imit. IbJ 634.3 



1Z57 
192 
1.44 


1Z48 
177 
1.63 


1Z45 
179 
1,60 


1Z56 
172 
1.62 


12.62 

174 
1.60 


12,82 

175 
158 


1Z59 
177 
1,56 


1Z53 
175 
1,55 


12.51 
182 
1.48 


148.0 
139.4 

9a 1 


147,7 

136.3 

93J2 


147,3 

137.4 

92,9 


148.2 
140.6 

9a2 


147,9 
140.4 

9a4 


147,2 

139,3 
93.4 


147,2 

138,4 

9a4 


147,2 

138.0 

93.4 


147,2 

137,6 

9a4 


12,860,9 
351.5 
563L0 
851,3 


14,286,6 
38Z3 
64Z5 
952.9 


1,609 
44,5 
69,6 
95.0 


513.3 

7.8 

35.4 

51,7 


755.9 
15.5 
4a7 

e&7 


1,97Z8 

66,6 
80,1 
81,8 


1.890.8 
59,2 
67,3 
83,9 


1,762,0 

46.7 

92.3 

106.0 


1.958,0 
53,3 
86.3 
95.9 


An null 




1981 




1982 




1983 



1980 



1981 



1982 



111 



IV 



lit 



IV 



Total milk production (mil. lb.) 128.525 133,013 135.795 33.178 32.060 33.235 35.723 33.983 32.864 33.955 

Milk per cow <lb.) 11.889 12.177 12.316 3.036 2,917 3.016 3.246 3.082 2.972 3.070 

Number ot milk cow, (thou.) 10.810 10.923 11,026 10.928 10.991 11.021 11.004 11.026 11.053 11,059 

$t £«i rXeSv (mil lb )• 8,599 12.958 18.377 19.534 19.813 18.377 18.022 20.990 20,916 20.054 

c^L^mSB 1 - '.:::::::::. 5.419 5.752 ^ w. « «« ^ «« j» «» 

Governmental, lb.) 3.180 7.207 12.980 13.613 14.558 12.980 12.855 15.949 16.347 15.451 

Imports, total equlv. (mil. lb.)* 2.109 2,329 2.477 578 877 422 565 581 909 

C mVwut d |m^T" e 119,161 120.513 122.460 31.714 30.560 28.655 30,947 31.804 31.056 n .a. 

Action (mi,, lb.) 1.145.3 1.228.2 1,257.0 250.2 302.3 366.6 334.0 256.4 300.0 n_a 

Stock., banning (mll. lb.) 177.8 304.6 429.2 507.5 489.5 429.2 447.8 541.8 510.0 466.8 

Commercial disappearance < m ii.|b.) 878.8 869.2 897.1 22Z9 243.2 211.4 217.8 217.1 251.0 

A pSurttoKLfe) 2,375.8 2.64Z3 2,750.5 627.3 619.3 66Z1 759.4 673.2 655.7 705.2 

sSr^SJlml'lIb) . 406.6 591.5 889.1 828.0 886.4 889.1 817.1 903.2 955.0 981.4 

C^maSd^inca (mil. IbJ :::.:. 2,023.9 2.147.9 2,165.0 544.7 556.5 541.3 646.1 549.4 528.1 n.a 

TcSZlmlUb.) IJBOaB 1.635.3 1.789.4 400.7 430.9 411.9 443.5 448.1 485.8 4391 

Stock! beginning (mil. lb ) 105.6 99.3 86.6 100.8 95.7 86.6 80.9 91.6 99.2 82.8 

C^rK-SirSilmllfc) 1.827.9 1.875.6 2,044.6 459.8 S3Z9 46Z9 484.5 501.0 596.2 n.a. 

"SSSTfill. fcl L»ea7 1.314.3 1,400.6 325.6 291.4 247.2 417 5 339 296.9 3684 

Stocks beginning (mil lb.) 485,2 586.8 889.7 733.1 809.0 889.7 975.6 1.13Z4 1,240.1 1.28Z0 

S^SldlSZ^MLIHJ 538.9 464.1 443.0 155.4 118.0 105.0 75.5 1423 120.2 n* 

Frozen dessert production (mll. gal.)* 1,166.9 1.167.7 1.176.2 347.7 244.6 249.3 333.7 345.8 247.5 263.4 

'Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal In value to 1 pound otmllk. 'Prices paid 1.o.b. Central States production area, high 
heat spray process. 'Milk equivalent, fat-aolids basis. ' Ice cream, toe milk, and sherbert. n.a - not available. 
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Annual 1982 . 1983 

19B0 1981 1982 Apr Nov Oec Jan Feb Mar Apr 

U.S. wool price, Boston' (cts./lb.) 245 278 247 240 n.8. n.a oa ftfc 192 192 

Imported wool price. BortOn' (ctaVlb.) . . 265 292 262 277 245 246 256 249 241 241 

U.S, mill consumption, BDOurwJ _ ^_ _ r __ A e „ nQ rv] 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 113.423 127,752 105.005 9.084 7.684 9,417 8.785 9.645 12.839 n.a. 

CarpstwooHtr.ou.lb,) 10.020 10.B96 9.825 738 769 644 849 955 1.134 n.a. 

'Wool prk» delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64"s (20.60-2Z04 microns) staple »" and up. Prior to Jan u f^ 9 ^ «PWWd as 
Territory fine, good French combing and staple. 'Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Australian 60/62 s. type 64A (24 micron). Including duty 
(25.6 cents). Duty in 1982 is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64'scombing, excluding, n.a. - not available. 
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Meat animals,. 



1960 



Annual 



1961 



1982 



Apr 



1962 



Nov 



D9C 



Jen 



1983 



Feb 



Apr 



Cattle on feed (7 -State*) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 . * 
Placed on feed (thou, head) .... 

Marketings Ithou. head) 

Other disappearance (thou, head). 
Beef steer-corn price ratio. 

Omaha (bu,P 

Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha Ibu.) 1 
Market price* (S per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle' 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealars r S. St. Paul. , . . 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice. Kansas City. 60O700 lb. 
Slaughter hogr 

Barrows and gilts, 7-markets - . 
Feeder pigs: 

& Ma 4&50 lb, (per head) , . . 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo . . . 

Ewes. Good. San Angela .... 
Feeder Iambi: 

Choice, San Angela 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

ChOFoe steer beef. 600-700 lb. . 

Canner and Cutter cow beef. . . 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb 

Pork bellies, 12 14 lb 

Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb 



8,454 
18,346 
17.448 

1,489 


7,863 
17.814 
17,198 

1,263 


7.201 
20.261 
18,007 

1.139 


7,024 

1,565 

1,414 

109 


8,143 

1,785 

1,485 

119 


8,324 

1,533 

1,430 

111 


8,316 

1,509 

1,643 

130 


8,052 

1.179 

1,506 

121 


7,604 

1,394 

1.593 

137 


7,268 

1,566 

1,470 

143 


26.1 

14.6 


22.2 

15,5 


26,5 
22.9 


26.5 
19.8 


25,1 
22.8 


25.2 

23.0 


24.5 

2a2 


23.4 
21,7 


22.7 

iai 


21.9 

15.4 


66.96 
45,73 
75.53 


63.84 
41.93 
77.16 


64.X 
39,96 
77.70 


69.11 
41.26 
78.00 


58.91 
36.58 
75.00 


58.92 
35.41 
78.40 


59.33 
36,94 
75.88 


61.20 
40.92 
75i00 


64.03 
42.36 
75.50 


67.70 
43.04 
77.12 


75,23 


66.24 


64,82 


66.08 


63.88 


6Z35 


65,30 


67.35 


69.19 


68,38 


40.04 


4445 


55.44 


52.03 


53.49 


54.94 


56.78 


57.27 


50.94 


47.50 


30.14 


35.40 


51.14 


55.94 


45.62 


47.42 


52.94 


55.40 


52 36 


43.74 


66.42 
24.68 


58.40 
26.15 


56.44 
21,80 


66.54 
26.12 


47.50 
11.83 


51.62 
14.44 


55.81 
20,25 


60.88 
19,25 


63.30 
21.10 


65.75 
20.50 


68.36 


56.86 


52,97 


64.88 


48.33 


52.44 


58.31 


64.06 


63.90 


65,62 


104.44 
9Z45 
84.87 
43.78 
73.34 


99.84 
84.06 

96,56 
52.29 
77.58 


101.31 
78,96 

111.51 
76.54 
91.47 


109,50 
80.98 

105.81 
7438 
81.62 


9Z86 
75 J 9 

104.72 
71.86 

106.00 


92.62 
73.17 

106.12 
74.02 

104.74 


94.14 
74.88 
112.83 
80.91 
85.92 


96,55 
83,83 

88.93 


100.62 
84.04 

65.11 
81.39 


107.76 
84.31 

64.71 
70,02 




Annual 




1981 




1982 




1983 





1980 



1961 



1982 



IV 



t 



in 



IV 



n 



Cattle on feed (l3»Statest: 

Number on feed (thou, head}' 10.399 9.845 9,028 8,210 9,028 8.818 8,981 8,800 10,271 9,153 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 22,548 21,929 24,425 6.193 5.572 5.781 5.846 7,226 5,047 

Marketings (thou, heed) 21,306 21,219 21.609 5,034 5.443 5,209 5.773 5,384 5.714 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . . 1,796 1,527 1,373 341 339 409 254 371 451 
Hogtarrd pip HO-Statatf: 1 

Inventory (thou, head) 1 49,090 45,970 41.940 47,170 45,970 40.610 41,190 41,670 41,940 41.640 

Breeding I thou, headl 1 6,840 6,021 5,593 6,357 6,021 5.578 5.689 5,553 5,593 5.913 

Market (thou, head) 1 42,250 30,949 36.347 40,813 39.949 35,032 35,501 36.117 36.347 35.727 

Farrowlogs(thou. head) 10,527 9,821 8.963 2,418 1,977 2,391 2,199 2.358 2,080 4 2.582 

Pigcropithou. head) 76.230 72.591 65,767 17.853 14.059 17,943 16,254 17,511 15.468 

Commercial daughter (thou, heedt* 

Cattle 33.807 34,953 35,843 8.992 8.679 8,642 9,214 9.308 8.734 

Steers 17.156 17,508 17,277 4,338 4,431 4,390 4,323 4,133 4.265 h- 

Heifers 9.593 10.027 10,394 2.586 2,337 2353 2,879 2,825 2.581 

Cows 6,334 8,643 7.354 1.880 1.738 1,685 1,787 2.144 1.701 

Suits and stags 724 775 818 186 173 214 225 206 187 

Calves 2,588 2.798 3,021 802 770 675 770 806 734 

Sheepand lambs 5.579 6,008 6.449 1,600 1,602 1,537 1.628 1,881 1,624 

Hogs ,..*-■ 96,074 91,575 82.190 24.026 21,714 20.712 18,940 20.825 20,211 

Commercial production \mU. Ib<) 

Seef 21,470 22.214 22,366 5,677 5,455 5.363 5,730 5,818 5.525 

Veal 379 415 423 115 107 99 107 110 103 

Lamband mutton 310 327 356 87 90 85 88 93 93 

Pork 16,432 15,716 14.121 4.157 3,693 3,550 3,240 3,638 3.483 

1 Beginning of period, 'Bushels of com equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar, -May (II), June-Aug. 
(IU).andSept-Nov, (IV). * Intentions. 'Classes estimated. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains = ^ 

Marketing year 1 1982 1963 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr Nov Die Jam Feb Mar Apr 

Wnoleala prkMt 

Wheat. Na 1 HRW. Kansas City (S/bu.) 1 . 4.25 4.45 4.27 4.28 3.86 3.98 4.00 4.08 4.18 4,21 

Wheat, DNS. Minneepotb($/bu.} g 4.16 4.46 4.17 4.21 3,85 3.76 3.80 3.82 4.01 4.34 

Flour, Kansas City ($/cwt) 10.03 10.35 10.37 10.42 9.92 1CX30 10.20 10.49 10.50 10.16 

Flour, Minneapolis tt/ewt) 10.27 10.98 10.70 10.54 10.46 10.45 10.16 10.30 10.76 10.81 

Rkfc.S.W. LaJS/cwt) 1 22.15 25i95 20.20 17.55 1755 18.40 18.35 17.50 17.50 18.50 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1,375 1,514 1,773 159 100 90 152 157 140 

Mill grind (mil. bu.J 630 643 631 50 54 55 55 63 59 

Wheat ffour production (mil. cwU 283 290 282 22 24 24 24 23 27 

Marketing yttr 1 1981 1982 1983 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Oct-Dsc Jan-Mar Apr-May Jun*S*pt Oct-Dec Jain-Mar Apr-May p 

Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning tmll.buj a?. 924 902 069 2,735 2,178 1.557 1,164 2.967 2.520 1.869 

Domaatk use: 

Foodlmllbu.J 596 611 600 159 152 87 206 162 151 

Feedand seed (mii. bu.) 4 187 165 254 -28 29 24 235 15 54 

Exportstmll. bu.J. . . 1.375 1,514 1,773 427 441 282 546 293 449 

1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 'Ordinary protein, ' Long-grain, milled basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 



Feed grains 



Marketing year 1 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr 



1982 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1863 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Wholesale prlcee: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow. St Louis ($/bu.) 273 £35 261 278 243 249 252 279 299 3.24 

Sorghum. No. 2 yellow, KansesClty ($/cwt.) . 4.65 5i36 4.29 4.45 4.25 437 454 4.87 5l08 5,39 

Barley, teed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 216 260 221 216 1.58 1.59 1.63 1.72 1.73 2.01 

Barley, malting. Minneapolis ($/bu.) 287 3.64 a06 2.98 245 Z37 238 242 246 268 

Exports: 

Corn (mil. bu.) 2.433 2.355 1.967 196 171 175 175 162 170 159 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)' . 71.3 69.3 58.6 5.4 4.9 5i2 6,3 4.6 4.9 4.2 

Marketing year 1 1981 1982 1963 _ 

1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 June-Sapt Oct-Dec Jai>Mar Apr-May JunfrSept Oct-Dec Jin-Mif p 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. buJ .... 1,304 1.618 1.034 2 r 774 1,034 6,968 5.132 3,904 2,286 B,424 

Domestic use; 

Feed <mlL bo.) 4,519 4.139 4.173 831 1,553 1,194 672 753 1,555 1,377 

Food, jeed, ind. (mil. buJ 675 735 812 311 170 153 147 342 192 176 

Feed grains: 1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons) - - - v -■ 46.2 524 34.6 80.7 45.6 207.0 150.5 114.3 84.9 250.5 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 138,7 123.0 1279 24.8 47.4 36.6 20.1 23.7 4&4 41.5 

Food, seed, Ind. {mil. metric tons) 223 23.8 25.8 9-5 5.3 5,2 5.0 10.3 5.9 5.7 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley, p - preliminary. 
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AQrlcurturdl Outlook 



Vegetables- 



Annual 1982 1963 



.I960 1981 1982 Apr Nov Dec Jin Fib Mar Apr 



flhotieale price*: 

Potatoes, whrte, f.o.tx East ($/cwt) - ■ ■ 6.32 9,39 

Iceberg lettuce (J/cnn,) 1 4.25 5.27 

Tomatoes (S/crtn.) 1 7.57 9.06 

Wholesale price Index. ID canned 

veg, (1967-100) 200 235 

Grower price Index, fresh commercial 

veg. (1977-100) 110 135 

J Std. canon 24's f.o.bi shipping point a 5 x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b. FJfrCal. 



Sugar. 



6.05 


7.27 


4J35 


3,82 


3,91 


4.08 


4.06 


7,53 


5,92 


8.09 


6.28 


5.72 


4.38 


3.44 


6.20 


6.04 


7.40 


5.22 


8.10 


933 


6,95 


13.62 


19.12 


15.75 


239 


241 


234 


2.33 J 


233 


230 


232 


231 


121 


123 


118 


110 


196 


120 


141 


149 





Annual 






1982 


i 






1963 






1980 

30.11 
10,149 


1981 

19.73 
9.731 


1982 

19,92 
n.a. 


Apr 

17.89 
n.a. 


Nov 

20.79 
n.a. 


Dec 

20.83 
n.e. 


Jan 

21.23 
n,a. 


Feb 

21.76 

aa. 




Mar 

21.86 
n.a. 


Apr 

22.43 
n.a. 



U.S. ra* sugar price, N.Y. (ctaJIb.} 
U.S. datfverte* tthou. short tont) J l , 

l Spot Price reported by N H Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after behg suspended November 3, 1977. a Raw 
value. * Excludes Hawaii, n.a. ■ not available. 

Tobacco 



Annual 1962 1963 



1980 1981 1962 P Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr 



Price* at auctions: 

Flue-cured {cts./lb.) J . 
Surlavlcts./lb.) 1 . . . 



Domeatic conaumption 1 

Cigarettes fbll.) 

Large cigars (mli.) 



144.5 
165l9 


166.4 
180.6 


178.6 

180.3 


- 


184,0 


179.0 


18Z5 


180.0 


^ — a 


- 


620.7 
3.994 


640.0 
3.893 


633.0 
3.607 


48.4 
300.7 


49.5 
314.0 


33.1 
266.2 


48.7 
266.9 


42.7 
236.0 


n,a 
n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a. 



^rop year Jul v-June for flue-cured, October- September for burley, * Taxable removals. n,a - not available. 



Coffee. 



Annual 1982 1983 



1960 1961 1962 p Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr p 

Compoeite graen price, N.Y, (cta./lb.) . , . 157,78 122.10 132.00 131.81 134.92 135.46 131.37 128.68 126.47 125.72 

import* green bean equivalent (miUb.) J . 2,466 2.246 2,352 154 187 213 215 178 182 165f 

Annual 1981 1962 1963 



I960 1981 1962 P July-Sept Oct Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct Dec Jan-Mar p 

Roettinai ( m J| t lb.) 1 2.256 2,324 2,293 516 657 585 496 636 674 554 

'Green and processed coffee, "instant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast p- preliminary. 
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Fats and oils 



Marketing year' 



1982 



1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Apr Nov Dec 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Soybeans; 

Wholesale price. No. I yellow. 
Chicago ($/bu.}* _-.< 

Crushing* (mil. bu,J 

Export! t mil bu J 

Soybean oM: 

Wholesale price, crude. Decatur (cts./lb r ) 

Production (mU. fc.1 

Domestic disappearance (mil. \b.) 

Expons (mil, IbJ 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Soybean meek 

Wholesale price. 44% protein. Decatur ($/ton) 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disappearance {thou, ton) . . , 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago (cts/lb.) 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeai end oil: calendar year for margarine, beginning April 1, 1962 prices based on 30 day 
delivery, using upper end of the range. 



6.46 


7.59 


6.24 


6.48 


5,64 


5,65 


5,65 


5,91 


5.98 


- 


1 J 23.0 


1,020.5 


1,029.7 


61,0 


108.1 


111.9 


110.0 


93.0 


94.6 


- 


875.0 


724.3 


929 J 


857 


93.6 


90.1 


86.3 


67,2 


64,4 


— 


24,3 


22.7 


19.0 


19.7 


17.6 


16.6 


16.4 


17.3 


17.7 


19.3 


12,105.3 


11.270.2 


10.979.4 


866.6 


1.145.3 


1,191.1 


1.167,2 


997.0 1.015,4 


- 


8.980.7 


9,na? 


9,536.3 


748.0 


873.5 


767.2 


916,4 


784.2 


801.8 


- 


2.690.2 


1,630.5 


2,076.3 


148.5 


174.9 


14Z0 


124,0 


225.9 


90.4 


- 


776.0 


1,210.2 


1736,1 


2,141.4 


1,207.6 


1,304.7 


1.586.6 


1.7ia4 1.700,3 


1,823.5 


181.91 


218.16 


182.52 


190.3 


17314 


178,5 


179,3 


177,1 


177.3 


— 


27.105.1 


24.312.1 


24,634.4 


1 .930,5 


2.581,4 


2,679.1 


2.528.1 


2,220,7 2,258,7 


— 


19.215.0 


17.590.9 


17,714.4 


1.269.5 


1351.5 


2,035.6 


1,508.0 


1.371.3 1,490.3 


— 


7.931.9 


6.784.1 


6,907.5 


679.2 


72a I 


660.6 


1 .052.2 


626,8 


650.2 


— 


267.4 


225,6 


162.7 


190.3 


34Z8 


349.6 


332.3 


400.2 


42ZB 


34 K0 


50.3 


47.0 


41.4 


41,0 


41.3 


40,6 


40.0 


40.0 


40.0 


40,8 



CottOn- 



Marketing year 1 



1978/80 



1980781 1981/82 Apr 



1982 



Nov 



Dee 



Jen 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



U.S. price, SLM, 1-1/16 In. {cts/lb.) 1 . . 71.5 83.0 60.5 62.0 58.2 59.7 60,2 61.7 66.1 65,3 

Northern Europe prices: 

Index IcWlbJ* n.a, 93.3 73,8 71.5 69.0 69.7 71.9 74.3 78.9 80l2 

US. M 1-3/32" (cta/ib.)* n,a, rv.a, 75,9 77.4 720 73.3 74.3 75.5 81.4 80,6 

U.S,miU coemption <thou. bales) . . . 6,463,0 5370 5 5,26a6 431.2 407,4 444.5 423.0 452.6 574.1 

Export* Ithou, bale*] 9,228.9 5,925.6 6.567.3 709.7 399.1 394,9 46Z4 385.8 512.6 

1 Beginning August 1. 'Average spot market, J Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths, A Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. * not availabte. 



Fruit 



Annual 



1980 1981 



1982 



APr 



1982 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1933 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Wholesale Pries indexes: 

Fresh fruh (1967-100) 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 

Canned fruh and Juke (1967.-100), 

Frozen fruit and Juice (1967-100) , 
F,0.b. shipping point prices; 

Apples. Yakima Valley (S/ctn.) 1 - . 

Pears. Medford, Or, ((/box) 1 . . , , 

Oranges, U.S. evft (J/box) 

Grapefruit. U.S. evg. ($/box) . . , , 



237.3 

399.2 
256.4 
244.3 


226.7 
405,9 

2?ae 

302.8 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 
305.5 


24a2 
410.0 
284.3 
313,2 


23*4 

412.5 
279,9 
30Z8 


234.2 
411,3 
28a4 
297.5 


222.1 
410.2 
284,6 
298,3 


227,1 

411.4 
283.2 

296.1 


214.9 
410,4 
2824 
300.1 


249.7 
411.9 
281,9 
300.3 


n.a 


n.a 


n,a. 


14.09 


10l22 


11,56 


8.06 


s 9,50 


s 9,6l 


*9.81 


n.a. 
9,58 

8,50 


n.a. 
11.30 
10.10 


n,a* 

14.10 

9,36 


n.a. 

ia?o 

9,11 


n,a, 

16,50 

B,36 


n.a. 

1Z99 

8.48 


n,a. 

11,10 

8,63 


n.a. 

10,40 

8.63 


n.a. 

10,20 

6.55 


n.a. 

1QL10 

8.75 


y 


Mr Ending 




1982 






1983 







1980 1961 



1982 



June 



Sept 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Fresh apples (mil IbJ 2,244.6 2676.1 3,138.9 276.9 1,500.2 3,0823 2,44*7 1,900.0 1.3226 861,5 

Fresh pears (mil. lb.) , . . 205.0 207,9 180.9 rxa. 467,1 180.9 140.1 1102 77>5 48,6 

Frozen fruh I mil. tbj 1 . , 579.5 545.6 627.5 345.5 595.9 62*6 546.3 4826 430.3 383,4 

Frozen fruit juice* (mlUbl 1,008.4 1,127.2 1,157.6 1.850.6 1,206.9 1.158.4 1,368.3 1.380,2 1.326.0 1.546.6 

'Red Dellciout, Washington extra fancy, carton trey pack, 80113's. 'D'Anjou pears. Medford, or wrapped, U,S. No. 1, 10fr135's. ^Control 
atmosphere storage, n.a ■ not avaftabte. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure 1 . 



Area 



Plant 



Hanre* 
ted 



Mil. acres 



Ytatd 

8 u /acre 







Feed 


Other 














■nd 


dome* 










Produc 


TotaJ 


Resid- 


tic 


Ex. 


Total 


Ending 


Firm 
price* 


tton 


Supply 1 


ual 


us* 


portt 


use 


stocks 



MIL bu 



$/bu. 



Wheat: 
1979/80 . . 
1980/8T . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 



Rice: 
1979/80, 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Corn: 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1981/82' 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 



Sorghum: 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84 11 



Bertey: 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1981/82* 

1982/83* 

1983/84* 



Oat*: 

1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Soyb« 

1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 

mm- 



71.4 
80.6 
88.9 
87.3 



Mil. 

2B9 
a 38 
3.83 
3.29 



625 

71.0 
81.0 
7a8 



Z87 

3.31 
3.79 
3.25 



MIL acres 



81.4 
84.0 
84.2 

81.9 



7Z4 
73.0 
74.7 

73.2 



MIL acres 



15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 



1Z9 
1Z5 

13.7 
14.2 



Mil. acres 



8.1 
8.3 
9.7 
9.6 



75 

7.3 
92 

9.1 



MIL acres 



14.0 
13.4 

ia? 

14w2 



97 

a? 

9.4 
10.6 



Mil. acres 



71.6 
70.0 
67.8 
72.2 



70.8 
67.9 

§6,4 
70.8 



34.2 
33.4 
34,5 

35.6 



lb/acre 

4.599 
4,413 
4.819 
4.742 



8u/acre 

109.7 

91.0 

109,8 

114.8 



8u/acre 

6Z7 

46.3 
64.1 
59.0 



8u/acre 

5a9 
49.6 

523 
57.3 



Bu/a 



:re 



54.4 
53.0 
64.1 
58.4 



8u/ecre 

321 
26.4 
30.1 
32.2 



2.134 
2.374 
2,799 
2,809 
2.353 



7,939 

6.645 
8.202 
8,397 
6,050 



809 
579 
879 
841 
650 



383 
361 

479 
522 
510 



527 

as 

617 
485 



2,268 
1,792 
2,000 
2,277 
2.075 



3,060 
3,279 
3.791 
3.980 
3.906 



131.9 


163.6 


146.2 


172.1 


1827 


199.6 


154.2 


203.7 


104.0 


170.0 



9,244 

9,237 

10,684 
9.485 



969 

726 

938 

1,138 

1,152 



623 
563 
626 

682 
740 



808 

DOT 

688 
772 
720 



2,442 
2,151 
2318 
2,543 
2,470 



61 
142 
200 
250 



697 
725 
712 

705 
710 



1.376 
1.614 

1.773 
1.525 
1,400 



Mit, cwt irough equlv.J 



Zfl.1 
'9.7 

'9.0 
'10.0 
T 10.0 



4.519 
4,139 
4,173 
4400 
4,300 



484 
307 
431 
425 
450 



204 
174 
202 

240 
260 



492 
432 

453 
450 
460 



*85 
*89 
4 93 
*88 

* 90 



49.2 
54.5 

59.6 
6G.8 
64.5 



Mil. bu. 

675 
735 
811 

900 
970 



Mil. bu. 

13 
11 
11 
11 
11 



MM. bu. 

172 
175 
174 
177 
180 



Mil. bu. 

76 
74 
77 

K 



Mil. bu. 

1,123 
1 P 020 
1,030 

m 



826 
91.4 
8Z0 
67.5 



2.433 
2,355 
1,967 
1,950 
2,100 



325 
299 

249 
200 
250 



55 
77 
100 
45 
60 



4 

13 

7 

5 

10 



875 

724 
929 
930 
940 



2,158 
2,290 
2,627 
2.430 
2,360 



822 
617 
691 
636 
711 



431 
426 

500 



672 
519 
536 
540 
535 



1,833 
2.052 
2,148 
2160 



902 

989 

1,164 

1,550 

1,546 



147 
109 
297 
502 
441 



192 

137 
150 
220 
240 



236 
177 
152 
232 

185 



359 
318 
266 
395 
310 



3.78 
3.91 
3.65 
3.53 
3.5a 
3.75 

c/lb. 



137.9 


25.7 


]£§8 


155.6 


16.5 


150,6 


49.0 


9.05 


138.3 


65.4 


aoo 


145.0 


2&0 


9.00- 
10.50 

$/bu. 


7,627 


1*17 


252 


7,229 


1.034 


111 


6,951 


2.286 


250 


7,250 


3,434 


265 


7,370 


2,115 


265^ 



290 
$/bu. 

m 

2.39 
250 
25a 
270 

$/bu. , 

229 

286 
245 
2.15 
22a 
245 

$/bu. 

1.36 
1.79 
1.89 
1.45 
1,45^ 
1.65 

$/bu. 

6.28 
7.57 
6.04 
5.65 
5.5a 
7.25 



Mil. lbs. 



c/lb. 



Soybean oil: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 



12,105 
11,270 
10,979 
12,147 
12,315 



12.881 
12.480 
12.715 
13,250 
13,560 



8.981 
9,113 
9.535 

10J88 



Thou, tons 



2,890 
1,631 
2.077 
2.205 
2.050 



11,671 
10.744 
11.612 
12 p 005 
12,250 



1,210 
1^36 
1,103 
1,245 
1,310 



24.3 
19.0 

iao 
ie.a 

21.0 
$/ton 



Soybean meal; 

T979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 



See footnotes at end of table. 



27,105 
24.312 
24,634 
27,005 
26,920 



27,372 
24*38 
24.797 

27.180 
27.180 



19.214 
1 7,591 
17,714 
18.870 
19.100 



7.932 
6,784 
6,908 
8.050 
7,800 



27.146 
24.375 
24,622 
26,920 
26,900 



226 
163 
175 
260 
280 



181 9 

218.2 

183 

178 

175-210 



: -jne icn? 
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Supply and utilization— domestic measure, continued 

An* 



Cotton: 

1979/80 , 

i9so/er 

1981/B2* 
1982/83* 
1983/84' 



Planted 



Harvet- 
t«t 



Mil. acres 



14,0 
14.5 
14.3 
11,3 



12.8 

112 

118 

9,7 



>"-«-**- ■ -~f — 






Find 


Other 












Produc- 


Total 


and 


domes- 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 

price 9 


Ywd 


tion 


Supply 


Resid- 


tic 


ports 


use 


stocks 








ual 


uee 











ib/acre 



547 
404 
543 

593 



14,6 
11,1 
15.6 
12.0 
8.8 



18.6 
14,1 
18.3 
18.7 
16.8 



Mil, bales 



6.5 9.2 

5.9 5.9 

5,3 6.6 

5.5 5.3 

5.8 5.8 



15.7 
11.8 
11.8 
10.8 
11.6 



ao 

Z7 
6,6 
8.0 
5,3 



c/lb 



'6Z5 

'74.7 
'54,3 



Supply and utilization— metric measure 6 



Wheat: 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1961/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Rice: 

1979/80, 
1980/81* 
1981/82' 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Corn: 
1979/60. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Feed Grain: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Soybeans: 

1979/80 . 
1980/B1* 
1981/62* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Sovbean oil. 

1979/80. 
1980/B1* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 

Soybean meel: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/62* 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 



Cotton: 
1979/B0 . . 
1980/81* , 
1981/82* , 
1982/83* . 
1963/84* , 



Mil. 


hectares 


Metric 
tons/ ha 






MM. metric tons 








$/ metric 
ton 


28.9 
3Z6 

36.0 
35.3 


25.3 
28.7 
3Z8 
31,9 


Z30 
2.25 
Z32 
Z39 


58 J 
64.6 
76,2 
76.4 
64.0 


63,3 

89.2 

103.2 

106.3 

106.3 


Z3 
1.4 
3.9 
5.4 
68 


19.0 
19.7 
19.3 
19.2 
193 


37.4 
41,2 
48.3 

41.5 
38.1 


58.7 
6Z3 

71.5 
66.1 
64.2 


24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
4Z2 

4Z1 


139 
144 
134 
130 
129-138 










Mil. 


metric tons 


(rough equlv.) 








1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.3 


1.2 
1,3 
1.5 
1.3 


5.16 
4.95 
5.40 
5.32 


6.0 
6.6 

8.3 
7.0 
4.7 


7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 
7.7 


T 0t3 

1°-* 
'0.4 

I&4 

7 0.5 


Z2 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
Z9 


a7 

4.2 
3,7 

ai 

£2 


6,2 

7.1 
6.8 
6.3 
6.6 


1.2 
0.7 
Z2 

ao 
i.i 


231 
282 
200 
176 
198-231 












Mil, metric tons 










3Z9 
34.0 
34,1 
33.1 


29.3 
29.5 
3G.2 
29.6 


6.68 
5.72 
6.90 
7.21 


201.6 
168.8 
206.3 
213.3 
153.7 


234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
271,4 
240,9 


114*8 
105.1 
106.0 
111,8 
109.2 


17,1 
18.7 
20.6 
2Z9 
24.6 


61.8 
59.8 
50.0 
49.5 
53.3 


193,7 
183.6 
176.5 
184.2 
187.2 


41.1 
26.3 
58,1 
87.2 
53.7 


99 
122 

98 

104 

104-114 


4ai 
49.1 
50.0 
49.3 


41.5 
41.1 
4i3 
43,3 


5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5.89 


238,2 
198.0 
248.5 

255.0 
188.3 


284.7 

250,7 
283.4 
326,4 
296,8 


138.7 

i2ao 

127,9 
134,3 
13Z9 


2Z3 
23.8 

25.8 
28.2 
29,9 


71.3 

6a3 

58.6 
55.7 
61.1 


23Z3 

216.1 
21 Z3 
218.2 
223.9 


5Z4 
34.6 
71,1 
108,2 
72.9 


- 


29.0 
28.3 
27.4 
29.2 


28L6 

27.5 
26.9 
28.6 


Z16 

1.78 
Z03 
2.16 


61,7 
48.8 

54.4 
6Z0 
56.5 


66.5 
58,5 
63,1 
692 
67,2 


«Z3 
<Z4 
<2.5 

«2.4 
«Z4 


30.6 

27.8 
28,0 
30,8 
30.8 


23,8 
19.7 
25.3 
25.3 
25.6 


56,7 
49,9 
55.8 
59.1 
59.7 


9,8 
8.7 
7,2 
10,8 
8,4 


231 
278 
222 

208 
202-266 


- 


- 


- 


5.49 
5.11 
4,98 
5.51 
5.59 


5.84 
5.66 
5.77 
6,01 
6.15 


- 


4.07 
4.13 
4.33 
4.44 
4.63 


1.22 
.74 
.94 

1.00 
.93 


5.29 

4,87 
5.27 
5.44 
5.56 


,55 
.79 
.50 
.56 
.59 


536 
500 
419 
396 
35S463 


■^ 


"- 


- 


24.59 
2Z06 
2Z36 
24.50 
24.42 


24.83 
22,26 

2Z51 
24.66 
24,66 


- 


17.43 
15.96 
16.09 
17.12 
17.33 


7.20 
615 
6,27 
7.30 
7.08 


24.63 
2Z11 
2Z35 
24.42 
24.41 


.20 
.15 
.*16 
,24 
.26 


201 
241 
202 
196 
193-231 

$/*g 


5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
4.6 


5.2 
5,4 
5.6 
3.9 


.61 
.45 
.61 
.65 


3.19 
Z42 
3.41 
262 

1.92 


4.05 

ao7 

3,99 
4.07 
3.66 


3 


1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
1.20 
1.26 


2.00 
1.28 
1,44 
1,15 
1.26 


3.42 
Z57 
2.57 
Z35 
Z53 


,65 

.59 

1.44 

1.74 

1.15 


'1.38 
'1.65 
*1.20 



*May 11, 1983 Sue 
1 for soybean** and C 
Stock estimates based 
•Conversion factors: [<« 
sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69.8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt of rice, and 4.56 480-pound bales of cotton. 'Statistical discrepancy. 




Agricultural Outlook 



General Eccrcmic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



1980 



2.633.1 



Gran national Product 1 

Personal consumption 

expenditures . , . . 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods . . 

Clothing and shoes . 

Food and beverages 
Services **.*.*.. 
Gross private domestic 

Investment 

Fixed investment , . 
Nonresidential . . 
Residential . , . . 

Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods and servicer 

Exports 

Imports . . , 

Government purchases of 

goodlflnd services , . . 

Federal 

State and local ...,., 



Gross national product -. , 1,474.0 

Persona* consumption 

expenditures 930.5 

Durable goods. 137.1 

Nondurable goods 355.8 

Clothing and jhoes 78lO 

Food and beve rages 180l2 

Services 437.6 

Gross private domestic Investment . . . 208.4 

Fixed investment 213,3 

Nonresidential 166.1 

Residential 47.2 

Change in business Inventories . , . . -5.0 

Net exports of goods and services. . . . 50.6 

Exports 159,2 

Imports 108.6 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 284.6 

Federal 106.5 

State and local 178.1 

New plant and equipment 

expendrtures l$biO 295.63 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) 178.64 

OispouUe income ($bil,J 1,824.1 

OispocabJe income (t972 5biU 1,018.0 

Per capita d^onblt income (S) 8.012 

Per capita dm>otabJe income 

(1972 $). 4,472 

U.S. population, tot, IncL military 

abroad (mil. J 227.7 

Civilian population (mil) 225.6 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 



IV 



III 



itf 



$ Gil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
2.937.7 3,059.3 3,003.2 2,995l5 3,045.2 3.088.2 



1972 $Bil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1 .502.6 1 ,476.9 1 ,490. 1 1 .470.7 1 .478.4 1.481.1 



4.538 



4.545 



4,559 



4,527 



4,552 



4,555 



4,547 



1983 



3,108.2 3,170.9 



1,667.2 


1.843.2 


1.971.1 


1.684.5 


1,919.4 


1,947.8 


1 ,986.3 


2,030.8 


2,054.2 


214.3 


234.6 


242.7 


229.6 


237.9 


240,7 


240.3 


251.8 


257.3 


■ 670l4 


734.5 


762.1 


746.5 


749.1 


755.0 


768.4 


7757 


776.8 


104.7 


114,6 


nae 


116.0 


117.5 


118,4 


119,1 


119,4 


120.0 


3437 


375l3 


397.3 


382,3 


387.9 


395.0 


401.3 


405.1 


409.4 


782.5 


874.1 


966.3 


908,3 


932.4 


952.1 


977 j6 


1.003.3 


1,020.0 


4G2.3 


471.5 


420l3 


468.9 


414.8 


431.5 


44a3 


391.5 


421,3 


412.4 


451.1 


444.1 


455,7 


450.4 


447,7 


438.6 


439.9 


458.6 


309.2 


346.1 


348.0 


360l2 


357.0 


35Z2 


3442 


338.4 


338,1 


103.2 


104,9 


96.2 


95.5 


9a4 


95,5 


94,3 


101.4 


120.5 


-10.0 


20.5 


-23,8 


13.2 


-35l6 


-16.2 


4.7 


-48.3 


-37.3 


25.2 


26.1 


20.5 


23.5 


31,3 


34.9 


6.9 


9.1 


19.0 


339.2 


367.3 


350.8 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


349.5 


328.1 


331.9 


314.0 


341.3 


330.3 


344.4 


328.6 


330.9 


342.5 


319,1 


31 Z9 


638.4 


596.9 


647.4 


626.3 


630.1 


630,9 


651,7 


676,8 


6764 


197.2 


22a9 


257.9 


250,5 


249.7 


244.3 


259.0 


278.7 


274.0 


341,2 


368.0 


389.4 


375.7 


380.4 


386.6 


392.7 


398.0 


4QZ5 



1,477.2 1.486.2 



947.6 


956.9 


943.4 


949.1 


955.0 


956.3 


967.0 


97a 1 


140.0 


138,8 


134.1 


137.5 


138.3 


136.4 


142.8 


145.1 


362.4 


365.0 


36ai 


36Z2 


364.5 


365.9 


367.6 


369.7 


8Z7 


84,1 


83.0 


818 


84.0 


84.0 


84.4 


84.8 


181.4 


184.0 


18Z0 


181,7 


183.0 


184.9 


166.4 


187.6 


445.2 


453.1 


446.2 


449.5 


452.2 


454.0 


456.6 


458.4 


225.8 


196.9 


218.9 


195.4 


202.3 


206.3 


isas 


196.7 


216.9 


206.1 


214.1 


210.8 


206.7 


2025 


2oas 


21Z8 


172.0 


165.7 


174.2 


17Z0 


166.7 


163.4 


160.9 


163.1 


445 


40.3 


39.9 


38.9 


40.1 


39,5 


4Z9 


49.7 


9.0 


-9,2 


4.8 


-15.4 


-4.4 


3.4 


-20,3 


16.1 


4Z0 


31.8 


36.5 


36.9 


35.7 


27,5 


27.2 


23.5 


158.5 


148.1 


156.9 


151.7 


154,4 


147.5 


138.8 


I3a5 


116.4 


116.3 


120,4 


114.7 


118.7 


12CX0 


111.6 


115.0 


287.1 


291.3 


291.3 


289.2 


285.3 


291.1 


299.5 


29Z9 


110.4 


116-4 


116,0 


114.4 


110.3 


116.2 


124.7 


118.3 


176.7 


174.9 


175,3 


174-9 


175,0 


174.9 


174.8 


174.6 


321.49 


316.43 


327,83 


327.72 


323.22 


315.79 


30Z77 


30Z25 


195.51 


207.15 


201.55 


203.68 


205.98 


208.51 


210.42 


213.36 


2,029.1 


2,1 7Z7 


2,101.4 


2,117.1 


2.151.5 


2,198.1 


2,224.3 


2,247.2 


1,043.1 


1 .054.8 


1,051.9 


1,046.9 


1 .054.8 


1 .058,3 


1,059.1 


1,064.6 


8,827 


9.363 


9.107 


9.155 


9.285 


9,461 


9,550 


9,624 



4,559 



229.8 


23Z1 


230.8 


231.3 


231,8 


232.4 


233.0 


233.5 


227,7 


229.9 


228,6 


229.1 


229.6 


230.2 


230,8 


231.3 



JlClP 4083 
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Selected monthly indicator 



1980 



Annual 



1961 



1982 



1983 



1982 



Apr 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar Aprp 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



Industrial production, total 1 11967-1 00) ■ 
Menufacturing(l96>100l 

Durable (1967-1001 

Nondurable 11967-1001 

Leading •conofnic indkatoo 1 ' (1967-100) 

Employment 4 (mil. persons) 

UnamploYfirent rate 4 {%} 

Psnonil income 1 ($ bil. annual rate). . . . 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing 4 * ($) . . 
Money ttocfc Ml (daily avg.) (SblU* .... 
Money ftock-M2 (daily avg.) {SbM* .... 
ThrM-month Treasury bill rat» a 1%) . < . . 
Am corporate bond yield {Mood/st* T {%) 
Intvraxt rata on new horn* mortgages (%} 
Housing start*, prtvatn {k*c\. fvmf Ithou.) 

Auto mat at retail, total 1 (mil.) 

Buiineat ulei T total 1 ($ bil.) 

Bmineai frwerrtpries. total' (S blO .... 

Sales of »H retail floras t$ blU f 

Durable goods stores IS biL) 

Nondurable goods stores IS bill . . . ■ 

Food stores (t bill 

Eating and drinklnG places {$ bil.) - - 

Apparel and accessory stores ($ bit) . 



147,0 


151.0 


138.6 


140.2 


134.9 


135.2 


137,4 


138.0 


139.7 


14Z6 


146.7 


150.4 


137.6 


138 7 


134.0 


134.5 


136.7 


138.0 


139.9 


14Z9 


136.7 


140.5 


124.7 


126.7 


119.3 


119.9 


12Z5 


123.7 


125.9 


129.0 


161.2 


164,8 


156.2 


156.1 


155.3 


155.6 


157.4 


i5ae 


160.1 


163.1 


13&2 


140.9 


137.0 


136.0 


139.7 


141.1 


145.3 


147.4 


150.7 


152.4 


99.3 


100.4 


99.5 


99.5 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 


99.1 


99.5 


7.2 


7.5 


9.7 


9.3 


10.6 


10.8 


10.4 


10.4 


10.3 


10.2 


2,160.4 


2,415.8 


2.569.9 


2.535.5 2 J627.7 


2,635.0 


2,641.7 


2.644.0 2.658.9 


2^79.1 


7,27 


7.99 


8.50 


8.42 


8.61 


8.69 


a7i 


8.75 


8.75 


&7S 


'414.5 


* 440.6 


* 478.2 


449.3 


474.0 


47a2 


48Z1 


491.1 


497.5 


496.2 


1,656.1 


5 1,794.9 


* 1,959.5 


1,835.2 1,945.0 


1,95a5 


2.00B.1 


2.048.1 2^)66.3 


Z071.7 


11.606 


14.077 


10.686 


1Z821 


8.042 


8.013 


7.810 


aiao 


a304 


a2S2 


11.94 


14.17 


1&79 


14.46 


11.68 


11,83 


11.79 


1Z01 


11.73 


11.51 


1Z66 


14.70 


15.14 


15.84 


13.81 


13,69 


13.49 


1116 


13.41 


1Z44 


1,292 


1.084 


1.062 


911 


1,361 


130 


1j694 


1.784 


1.627 


149.0 


9.0 


8.5 


7.9 


7.3 


9.4 


8.7 


a7 


6.4 


a2 


8.4 


327.1 


354.2 


34Z2 


341.9 


336.7 


336.7 


343.7 


339.8 


346>0p 


— 


49ZS 


527.0 


51Z1 


52a9 


515.3 


51Z3 


607.6 


soas 


50Z9P 


— 


79.3 


86.5 


89,1 


68.5 


92,5 


91.5 


9Z3 


91.2 


9Z7p 


94.2 


24.7 


27.2 


27.7 


26.7 


30.2 


29.4 


28.3 


27.5 


28.8p 


30.0 


54.6 


59.3 


61.4 


61.8 


6Z4 


6Z1 


64.0 


63.7 


63. 9P 


64.2 


1fl.l 


19.8 


20.8 


20.8 


21.1 


212 


21.1 


21.3 


21 .5p 


21.6 


7.2 


7.8 


8.6 


&7 


9.1 


8.9 


9.6 


9.7 


9.7P 


9.6 


3.7 


4.0 


4.1 


4.3 


4.1 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


4.3p 


4.4 



1 Department of Commerce a Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. ^Composite Index of 12 leading Indicators. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted. ' December of the year listed. 'Moody** Investors Service. Federal Home Loan Sank Board. Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and Trading day differences, p - preliminary. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural'trade products. 



1980 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Apr 



1982 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1983 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



Export commodities: 

Wheat to,hL vessd. Gulf pom iS/txi.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf parts (S/bu \ 

Grain sorghum, f.abL vessel, Gulf ports {$/bu.). 
Soybeans, lab. vessel. Gulf port* l$/bu.) .... 

Soybean oil. Decatur (ctsVlh) 

Soybean meal. Decatur tS/ton) ....;;-. . . . „ 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot (ctsJlb.) 

Tobacco, avg. priot of auction 4ctfc/ib.} 

Rice, f.ab. mill, Houston (S/cwLl 

Inedlbte tallow, Chicago (cti/lbj 



Import commodities 

Coffee. MY. *wt($/lb.) ^,. . . ^ 

Su^r. N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) ........... 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./ltO 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. (S/lb.) . - * 

Bananas, f.abL port of entry l$/4f>fct box* . 



4.78 


4.80 


4.38 


4.65 


4.26 


4.39 


4.51 


4.50 


4.55 


4.56 


3.28 


3.40 


Z80 


3.05 


Z68 


Z72 


Z77 


3.00 


3.16 


£40 


3.38 


3.28 


Z81 


Z98 


Z84 


Z90 


Z96 


3.12 


3.18 


3.38 


7.39 


7.40 


6.36 


6,81 


5.98 


6.03 


6.12 


6.18 


6.20 


6.58 


23.63 


21.07 


ia33 


19.52 


17.44 


16.29 


16.53 


17.28 


17.72 


19.38 


196.47 


216.65 


179.70 


190.67 


174.99 


177.99 


180.17 


175.68 


178.67 


167.18 


81.13 


71.93 


60.10 


6Z02 


58.20 


59.64 


60.16 


61.72 


66.05 


65.34 


14Z29 


156.48 


17Z20 


168.94 


176.02 


178.02 


175.95 


174.92 


174.46 


174.46 


21.89 


25l63 


18.89 


19.00 


18.00 


18.00 


19.00 


19.00 


19.00 


19.00 


iab2 


15.27 


1Z85 


14.44 


11.00 


10.81 


11.35 


1Z00 


1Z50 


13.56 


1.64 


1.27 


1.41 


1.41 


1.39 


1,38 


1.34 


1.30 


1.28 


1,27 


3010 


19.73 


19.86 


17.10 


20.79 


20.83 


21.23 


21.76 


21,87 


2243 


73.80 


56.79 


45.48 


4.58 


41.85 


4Z01 


44.27 


49.10 


56.14 


58.22 


1.14 


.90 


.75 


.75 


.65 


.70 


.78 


.84 


.80 


.81 


6.89 


7.2B 


6.80 


8.64 


6.04 


6.22 


6.13 


6.90 


7.38 


8,70 



n.a_« not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural exports by regions . 



Region and country 1 



Octobe r- Feb rua ry 



1981/82 



1982/83 



February 



1982 



1983 



Change from year earlier 



October F eo ruary 



February 



S Mil. 



percent 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-10) 
Germany. Fed. Rep. 

Greece 

Italv 

Netherlands . . . 
United Kingdom 
Other Western Europe 
Portugal . h 
Spain. . * 



Rep, 



Eastern Europe . 
German Dem. 
Poland .... 
Romania. . . 

USSR 



Asia 

West Asia . . , 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia. . . 

India 

Pakistan , , 
East and Southeast Asia 

China. Mainland 

China, Taiwan 

Japan .... 

Korean Rep. . 



Africa 

North Africa. 
Algeria. . . 
Egypt . . . 

Other Africa. 
Nigeria. . . 



Latin America and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean .... 
Central America 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela « . . . 



Canada . > 
Oceania. . 

Total 3 



5,763 


4,881 


4,310 


3,704 


803 


665 


84 


72 


480 


380 


1,640 


1,426 


442 


387 


1,453 


1 t 177 


246 


265 


799 


580 


419 


293 


131 


49 


87 


104 


66 


44 


1.393 


613 


6 J 68 


5,763 


659 


592 


83 


C 1 ) 


54 


77 


146 


141 


203 


205 


319 


558 


229 


416 


74 


63 


5,210 


4 H 613 


822 


392 


501 


497 


2,649 


2,462 


585 


606 


989 


737 


544 


450 


104 


44 


337 


309 


445 


287 


242 


123 


2 H 164 


1.701 


227 


145 


318 


319 


140 


129 


757 


517 


131 


71 


324 


261 


769 


723 


133 


100 


18,052 


14,951 



1,155 
855 
162 

25 
105 
314 

88 
300 

52 
160 

84 

26 

5 

24 

387 

1J08 

143 

11 

22 

32 

58 

49 

21 

27 

916 

170 

93 

436 

81 

245 
149 
15 
99 
96 
45 

360 
62 
63 
16 

102 
29 
48 

136 

24 

3.500 



934 
687 
120 

14 

75 
268 

56 
248 

60 
124 

"74 

5 

16 

18 

168 

1,098 
134 

C) 

37 

24 

37 

122 

99 

12 

841 

86 

82 

427 

120 

211 

163 

16 

121 

48 

17 

367 
55 
53 

25 

149 

6 

45 

129 

14 

3.018 



-15 
-14 
-17 
-14 
-21 

13 
-12 
-19 

+8 
-27 

-30 
-63 
+20 
-33 

-56 

1 

-10 

ooo 

+43 

-3 

+ 1 

+ 75 

+82 

-15 

-11 

-52 

A 

-7 

+4 

-25 
-17 
-58 
-8 
-36 
-49 

-21 
-36 

-8 
32 
-46 
-19 

-6 

-25 

-17 



-19 
-20 
-26 
^44 

29 
-15 
-36 
-17 
+15 

23 

-12 

-81 

+220 

-25 

-51 

-1 

-6 

-100 

+68 

-25 

-36 

+ 149 

+371 

-5 

-8 

-49 

-12 

-2 

+48 

-14 

+9 

+7 

+22 

-50 
-62 

+2 
-1,1 
-16 
+56 
+46 
-79 

-6 

-5 
-42 

-14: 



'Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. "Less than $500,000. ' Regions may not add to totals due to founding. 
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M 



U.S. agricultural imports 



Liv* animal*, excluding poultry 

Meat end preparations, axel, poultry 1ml) 

Beef and veal (nit) 

Pork Imtl 

Dairy product*, occluding eggi , 

Poultry end poultry product* 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat and flour imtl w- 

Rjce(mt) 

Feed grains (mt) 

Other 

Fruity nuts, and preparations 

Bananas, Fresh (mt) - ■ 

Vegetable* and pf eperattont 

Sugar and preparations, ind. honey. , . + 

Sugar, cane Of beet (mt) ..<,..... 
Cotfea, tea, cocoa* apices, ate- {mt). . - 

Coffee, green Imt) ♦ ■ * ♦ - 

Cocoa beans (mt) % 

Feed* and f oddenv 

Protein meal {mt) 

Beverages, Ind. distilled Alcohol {ht} ♦ ♦ . 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Hides, aklna, and lurakins 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans Imt) .-> . 

Wool, u n menu fact ured (mt) _ 

Cotton, un menu factored (imj + . 

Fats, oils, and grease* (mt) 

Vegetable oib and waxes imtJ 

Rubber and allied gums (mt) 

Other 





October- February 






February 


• 




1981/82 


1962/83 

units 


1981/82 1982/83 

$ Thou. 


1982 


1983 


1982 


1983 


Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 








143,231 


245,241 


^ 


_ 


22,337 


32.307 


269 


371 


676,779 


836,631 


48 


80 


107,097 


174,981 


206 


258 


453,340 


525,396 


33 


58 


69,980 


115,865 


74 


103 


195,657 


287,536 


14 


19 


32,528 


52,451 


— 


— 


256,368 


296,591 


— 


— 


26,418 


39 p 401 


— 


- 


29 p 607 


34,744 


-' 


- 


3.057 


7,002 


— 


— 


140,791 


171,657 


— 


— 


23,130 


27.371 


2 


105 


759 


12.027 


1 


22 


180 


2,400 


5 


7 


2,979 


3,696 


1 


1 


870 


459 


82 


68 


14,215 


9,339 


19 


18 


3.281 


2,416 


- 


- 


122,838 


146,595 


- 


- 


18.796 


22,036 


— 


- 


586,864 


737,603 


— 


— 


108,545 


130,377 


942 


1.074 


205,834 


237.992 


165 


223 


37,044 


50,972 


— 


— 


488 p 032 


435.623 


— 


— 


152,283 


103,493 


— 


— 


825,060 


501,601 


— 


— 


36,594 


99,348 


2,1 24 


1,090 


749,481 


405,066 


91 


198 


28.704 


75,107 


662 


802 


1 ,559,643 


1,834,263 


131 


162 


315,346 


353,950 


425 


471 


1.048,159 


1,218,202 


72 


80 


187,212 


209,513 


82 


137 


147,298 


201,661 


29 


43 


56,811 


65,883 


_ 


— . 


47,098 


48,326 


— 


— 


7,579 


8 P 614 


25 


38 


4,180 


6.087 


4 


8 


5S4 


1,268 


4 P 333 


4,782 


498,224 


548,780 


692 


759 


71.510 


80.278 


51 


58 


131,238 


164,415 


8 


12 


19,128 


40,1 35 


— 


— 


102.408 


75,555 


— 


- 


30,258 


23,762 


89 


B0 


37,705 


32.749 


8 


10 


4,380 


6.321 


3 


2 


760 


463 


C) 


C) 


60 


3 


19 


13 


70,176 


44,239 


4 


3 


14,291 


10,795 


5 


4 


2.104 


3,454 


o 


1 


150 


777 


5 


5 


3.628 


3,342 


1 


1 


626 


359 


285 


311 


175,220 


155,909 


26 


61 


17,879 


28,215 


290 


280 


274,518 


227.831 


60 


51 


51.543 


40.887 


— 


- 


298,692 


315,896 


- 


- 


55,382 


66.475 



Total - - 6,347,386 6,714,450 

1 Less than 500,000 metric tons. Note: 1 metric ton (mt) - 2.204.622 lb; 1 hectoliter (hi) - 100 liters- 26,42008 gah 



1,067,532 1,274,878 



Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural exports 



October- F ab ruary 



February 



1981/82 1382/83 



Thou, units 



Animals, live, excluding pouttry. . . . — — 
Meal and preps., excluding 

pouhrylmtJ 1#5 170 

Dairy products, excluding eggi . , , . . — Z 

Poultry and poultry product* ^ _ 

Grains and Preparations x — _ 

Wheat and *rheat flour (mt) 18.888 15,705 

Rica, milled frmJ 1.241 ag3 

Feed grains, excluding 

products (mt) r,. . 25384 24.556 

Other. _ _ 

Fruits, nuts, and preparations — — 

Vegetables and Preparations — — 

Sugar & prep*., including honey — — 

Coffee, tea r cocoa, spices, etc (mt). . . 21 '21 

Feeds and f odd on — _ 

Protein meal (mt) 3,365 3,455 

Beverages, axcL distilled 

alcohoMJitJ v. 22,371 20,843 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) - . - - ^ 127 128 

Hides, skins, and furskins — — 

Oilseeds _ _ 

Soybeansimt) 12,295 12,289 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) , 2 2 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 680 463 

Fats, oils, and greases (mt) 672 642 

Vegetable oils and wanes (mt)- - ■ -^ . 668 637 

Rubber and allied gums (mt) . . . 4 4 

Other ? m , — _ 

Total _, _ 

1 Less than 500.000. 



1381/82 



1982/83 



$ Thou, 
102,258 98,930 



403,966 
168,666 
292,317 
7. 126,395 
3.285,642 
536-421 

3,156,986 
147,346 
891,700 
770.091 
112,400 
94.777 

1,191,796 
772,162 



1 1 .603 

747,439 

466,333 

3,453,087 

3,174,774 

17,191 

1-009,377 

316.600 

397,449 

8,032 

480,071 



382,724 

130,354 

196-688 

5,623,466 

2,586.189 

281,285 

2,634,563 

121.429 

81 1 .989 

434,094 

34,578 

85,178 

1,213,393 

746.314 

1M78 

780,076 

448,615 

2,995.738 

2,800,221 

15,456 

622,468 

261,006 

343,191 

8,125 

460.266 



18,051.548 14.957.813 



1982 



1983 



Thou- units 



37 



3 1 

875 

4 r 358 
18 



2.433 
C> 
178 
134 
193 
1 



30 



3,936 4.156 
247 148 

4.391 4,573 



4 

759 

3-652 
18 



2,372 

(') 

90 

145 

167 

1 



1982 



1983 



$ Thou, 



13,947 

79.003 

26.100 

49.374 

1,357,518 

694,169 
103,608 

534,373 

25,368 

149,101 

118,908 

10,284 

14.253 

281,548 

204.566 

2.425 
104,308 
106,690 
641,619 
624,781 

1.207 

252.690 

62.112 

110.363 

1,471 
116.783 



7,288 

73,905 
16,362 
30,243 

1,291-945 

692.687 

55.798 

525,361 
18.099 

118-954 

70,039 

5.321 

14.861 

265.502 

165.162 

1.974 

105,310 

95,293 

568.641 

560.673 

2.435 

122,483 

56.501 

82,397 

2,489 

86.079 



3,499,704 3,018.012 



Trade balance- 



Agricultural exports , 

N onagri cultural exports . . , , 
Total exports* , 

Agricultural Imports 

Nonagricultural imports . , . . 
Total imports* . . .. 

Agricultural trade balance , . . 

N on agriculture I trade balance . 

Total trade balance 



Octo be r- F ebrua ry 



1981/82 



18,052 
73,095 
91,147 

6,347 

99,419 

105.766 

11,705 
-26-324 
-14.619 



1982/83 



14,958 
64,556 
79.514 

6,714 
89,405 
96,119 

8,244 
-24,849 

-16.605 



S Mil. 



1982 



3,500 
13,775 
17,275 

1,068 
17,124 
18,192 

2.432 

-3,349 

-917 



February 



1963 



3,018 
12,181 
15,199 

1,275 
16,116 
17,391 

1.743 
-3.935 
-2,192 



1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). * Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1977/78 1978/79 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric tool . . 
Exports (metric ton)* . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* 

Crane grains: 

Area (hectare). .,..►..... 
Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric ton) 1 - * - 
Consumption (metric ton)* 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* 

Rice, mil ltd: 
Area Ihectare). * . ^ . /■ 
Production (metric ton) . * 
Exporti(metrlc tonl' . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* 



1979/80 



1380/81 



1981/82 



1982/83 F 



227 J 
384.1 

72.8 
399.3 

84.3 



345. 1 
700.6 

84.0 
6920 

85.9 



143.2 

249.0 

9.5 

244.0 

22.8 



228.9 

446.8 

72.0 

430 JZ 

100,9 



342.8 

753.6 

90.2 

748.1 

91.2 



144.1 
260.7 

11.6 
255.8 

27.7 





Mil. units 


227.6 


236.6 


42Z8 


441.1 


86.0 


94.2 


443.5 


446.5 


80.4 


75.3 


341.1 


34Z3 


741.5 


730.0 


10CL9 


105.5 


740l3 


740.8 


91.6 


80.5 


143.1 


144.5 


253.9 


267.2 


1Z6 


1Z9 


257.8 


288. 4 


23.4 


22.2 



239.3 

44&6 
1022 

440.8 
83.1 



348.6 

765.0 
103.4 
733.0 
1125 



145.2 
277,7 

11.6 
278.1 

21.8 



1383/84 F 



235.9 


— 




479.3 


477.9 ± 


20 


100.2 


97.4* 


5 


465.6 


462.4 i 


15 


96.7 


11Z2* 


12 


341.3 






781-5 


743.7* 


25 


88.0 


93.8* 


6 


74&e 


777.4* 


16 


150.1 


116.5* 


13 


1423 


_ 




280.7 


285.3 * 


6 


1Z8 


1Z0* 


.6 


285.5 


287.8 * 


4 


17.0 


14.5 ± 


3 



Total grains: 

Area (hectare). . . . «. 715.8 715.8 711.8 723.4 733.1 719.5 

Production (metric ton) 1.333,8 1,461.1 1,418.2 1.438.3 1,491-3 1,541.5 1,506.9* 37 

Expons (metric ton)' 166.2 173.8 199.5 2126 217,2 201.0 203,2* 8 

Consumption (metric ton)' 1.335.3 1.434,1 1.441.9 1.455,7 1,451.9 1,494.9 1.527.6* 30 

Endingstocks(metr|cton)V ... 193.1 219.6 195.4 178.0 217.4 263.8 243.2*20 

Oilseeds and meals: 4 r 

Production (metric ton) 7B.4 82.0 95.1 84.3 91.1 98.5 

Trade (metric ton) : 38.8 40.6 46,2 44.1 46.5 47.3 

Fats and Oil*:* 

Production (metric ton) 46.3 48.5 53.0 50.5 53.8 57.4 

Trade (memo ton) 18.3 19.3 20.8 20.0 21.0 21.2 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) ^ , . 32.8 32.4 322 3Z4 33.4 320 

Production (bale) . T . . . 64.1 60.0 65.5 65.3 70.9 67.7 66.8 ± 3.4 

Expom(bale) 19.1 19.8 227 19.7 20.4 18.1 18.8*1.1 

Consumption (bale) 60.0 624 65.3 65.8 65.7 66.5 68.3* 1.8 

Ending stocks (bale) 25,0 22.1 230 22.5 26.8 27.7 25.7*3.2 

F * Forecast. ' Excludes imra-EC trade. 'Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. *Stocks data are 
based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: Includes estimated change In USSfl 
pain stocks but not absolute level. 4 Soybean meal equivalent 'Calendar year data. 1977 data corresponds with 1976777. etc Excludes safflower. sesame, 
and castor oil - - no forecast 
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Farm Prices Continue 1983 Rise in May 



1977 = 100 
160 

140 Index of prices received by_ farmers 

120_ 

1QQ 
80 

60 ■?r*- L ^ F *^~^ Index ot prices paid py farmers? 

40 



or pre 



X 






Ratio of prices received to prices paid bv. farmers 



1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
°For all farm products. D For commodities, services, interest, taxes, and wage rates. 
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